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GIVE US JUSTICE, NOT CHARITY. 
By John M. Work. 

The National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections has begun the thirty-ninth year of its 
existence with a talk-fest in the city of Boston. 

Such luxuries come high, but we must have 
them. 

In every city there are organizations whose 
object is to provide food, raiment and_ shelter 
for those who. are reduced to absolute want; to 
dole out charity to social victims to whom so- 
ciety ought to guarantee an opportunity to earn 
a living; and to extend the influence of culture 
to the downtrodden. 

Charity is necessary under the present system. 

But it always degrades its recipient just the 
same. 

And it 
giver also. 


does well if it does not degrade the 

For the giver is placed in a patroniz- 
ing position which is morally unwholesome. 

A prominent settlement worker says 
that he has accused of being like the 
drunken man who could not help his partner up, 
and therefore sat down in the gutter beside him 
saying, “I can’t help you up, Bill, but I can sit 
down in the mud with you, anyhow.” This 
prominent settlement worker denies the accusa- 
tion, but it comes perilously near being true. 

The pity and sympathy which actuate charity 
workers are admirable, and in so far as they help 
individuals to a better life they are to be com- 
mended. 


social 
been 


—_@— 
THE RIGHT IDEA. 
Congressman William Kent is pronounced in 
his beliefs, and they are generally good. He lays 
down some excellent doctrine in this statement: 


“T look upon the general proposition of arbitra- 
tion, with the abolition of expensive armaments 
of war, as the best service that can be rendered 
to the world. We can look forward to a time 
when there will be no armies and nothing but a 
navy as an international police force. There are, 
however, certain limitations to matters that can 
be arbitrated. These limitations are exactly sim- 
ilar to matters which in civil life can not be set- 
tled in court, and, indeed, would be thrown out 
of court if an attempt should be made to have 
them settled there. I hold that we have a funda- 
mental right to determine for ourselves: 

“First, those whom we shall expect as immi- 
grants. 

“Second, the requirements of naturalization and 
citizenship. 

“Third, questions of alien land tenure. 

“These cannot be subject to international ar- 
bitration any more than the question of invasion 
of our territory can be a question subject to ar- 
bitration. It is of the utmost importance that 
this principle be laid down in the pending treaty 
with Great Britain, first, because the Hindus, as 
citizens of Great Britain, might be forced upon 
us; second and more important still, because 
treaties with Japan or with China or with other 
Oriental people must be based upon the same 
lines as the treaty with Great Britain. We could 
not leave questions of immigration and citizen- 
ship open to Great Britain and close the questions 
as against Japan without having tendered what 
might be considered an insult and cause for trou- 
ble.” 

The right of this nation to admit or restrict im- 
migration should never be abridged. 


The “Labor Clarion” represents the 
trade union in its varied activities, ac- 
cording to the declaration of principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Municipal ownership, the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, as well as other 
progressive movements, are advocated. 


Are Old Ideals Passing? 


The least encroachment on freedom of speech 
and press should be bitterly opposed by all. 
Particularly does this apply to the labor move- 
ment, for in and out of season trade unionists, 
collectively and individually, have made the 
cry one of their slogans, and have fought for 
the principles involved. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that within 
the last few years a change has come over 
some of our trade organizations. Forgetful of 
the need of conceding to all free expression, 
opposition to preconceived ideas is considered 
by some a good reason for impressing upon 
their hearers the new doctrine here referred 
to. It is a sad mistake, one that will do no- 
body the least good, and one that is entirely 
foreign to the movement. 

The man who stands on the floor of a delib- 
erative body and expresses his views is en- 
titled to every courtesy. It matters not 
whether he is a minority of one. So long as he 
speaks to the question and refrains from un- 
necessary personalities, he is to be commended 
for possessing the courage of his convictions. 
Any attempt to make light of such an individ- 
ual, to sneer at him, or to insult him, is a 
crime against that democracy which is a part 
of the life of organized labor. 

Another ideal that has experienced on- 
slaughts is the voting power. In national, 
State, municipal and union elections, each man 
has a perfect right to exercise his franchise 
as he deems best. Opinions differ. None of 
us can set a standard for the next man. Each 
has all he can do to look after himself in this 
respect. And yet voting “right” or “wrong,” 
as the case may be, is considered the crime 
of crimes by a minority extremely dangerous 
to progressive ideals, and is a blow at the free- 
dom of press and speech that we are supposed 
to unitedly favor. 

These matters deserve the careful thought 
of intelligent men and women. If we don’t 
think “right,” or if we vote “wrong,” it may 
be our turn next to incur displeasure—a pun- 
ishment that really should be laughable, but 
one that is annoying and has possibilities for 
harm unless mercilessly curbed. 

The labor movement needs not only to be 
consistent but active in the battle for free 
speech and press. This can only be done suc- 
cessfully when we start out right by recogniz- 
ing the fundamentals involved as superior to 


our private views. 

The American Federation of Labor is on 
record in no uncertain manner. It advocates 
the desired freedom. It has opposed boycotts 
asked on concerns employing unionists, when 
the primary reason of the request was in- 
dulgence in free speech. There is one standard. 


LESSONS ON MONEY FOR WORKINGMEN. 
By Richard Caverly. 


Letter No, 3. 

“Value” can be expressed by the aid or use of 
numbers, but can never be measured. 

A “measure” is used to set off, limit or deter- 
mine a certain quantity of matter or energy. It 
invariably pertains to something physical. 

To illustrate: You and I differ as to the length 
of a table. You say it is six feet in length; I say 
it is only five. We call in a dozen, a hundred or 
a thousand other persons, and each differs in his 
estimate of the length of the table; some, per- 
haps, by only a fraction of an inch. 

A foot-rule or yardstick is produced and ap- 
plied to the table, and it is found to be six 
feet one inch. This at once settles the dispute 
and removes all differences of opinion. 

Let us see how, if we can, in like manner, 
measure “value.” You have coats. I have hats. 
We wish to exchange. You claim the proper 
ratio, relation or value of coats to hats is one 
to ten. I hold that it is only one to eight. 

We call in others, as in the case of the length 
of the table, each differs in opinion. 

Now, you “gold bugs,” produce your measure 
of value, if it exists, and remove all or any of 
the differences of opinion as to the relative “val- 
ues” of the coats and hats. 

It is at once seen that it does not exist, be- 
cause the act of relation is a purely mental one, 
and like all processes is incapable of measure- 
ment, and for this reason a measure of “value,” 
or a “standard of value,’ does not now, never 
did, and never can exist, notwithstanding all the 
so-called great authorities who write on money. 

My opinion, or your opinion, as to exchange 
value—the proper or equitable ratio or relation 
of the coat or hat may change a dozen times in 
as many hours. Even after we might have agreed 
upon the exchange value of each and swapped we 
might—and this often occurs—change our opin- 
ion and decide we had the better or worse pf the 
trade, that the value of the coat and hat agreed 
upon at the time of the trade was not the correct 
one. 

In other words “exchange value,” which is the 
only kind of value, depends wholly upon human 
opinion. 

But the length of the table did not depend in 
the degree upon the different opinions of those 
who considered it. Jt was a physical fact, sus- 
ceptible of demonstration and proof by physical 
means. So of a heap of corn, or wheat, or some- 
thing to be weighed. 

The foot-rule, yardstick, bushel measure, pound 
weight, etc., will, at all times define, limit or in- 
dicate the same aimount of length, bulk or weight. 
Is it not clear from this that those who write and 
speak of money as a “measure of value,” or a 
“standard of value,” are ignorant upon the sub- 
ject, or else are intellectually dishonest, are de- 
liberately trying to mislead? 

What would be thought of the honesty or in- 
telligence of one who would seriously claim that 
an India rubber band which could be lengthened 
or shortened at will or the wish of the holder, 
could be a just, correct and scientific measure of 
length? 

Yet, in principle, this is just what those who 
claim that “money” is a “measure and standard 
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of value” are guilty of—ignorance or dishonesty 
—~~or a combination of both. 

So, too, those who seriously talk of intrinsic 
(!) “value of gold.” “Value” always implies a 
mental comparison between two or more things 
(service or commodities), just as distance implies 
a comparison of physical contiguity or separa- 
tion. What would be thought of one who seri- 
ously claimed there could be such a thing as “in- 
trinsic (!) distance?” 

The difference between “value” and “distance” 
is that “value” is a purely mental comparison or 
relation, and so not susceptible of measurement; 
while “distance” is a physical relation and so can 
be measured by physical means. 

“Intrinsic value” is sometimes used in a care- 
less manner by speakers or writers when utility 
or usefulness is really meant—quite a different 
thing. 

No one ever thinks of using the term “intrinsic 
price,” because even the dullest mind realizes 
that “price” always presupposes a comparison of 
some commodity, service of right with the coin 
or thing representing the monetary denomination. 

“Market value,” “legal value,” “nominal value,” 
“commercial value,” ete., are all instances of the 
misuse of language. 

What is meant is “market price,” “legal price,” 
“nominal price,’ ete. “Valuation” is usually 
used where price is meant. ‘Assessed value” or 
“valuation” is properly “assessed price.” 

Civilization is based upon the exchange of 
labor and its products, of commodities and service. 

And the instrument through which this ex- 
change is effected is the social or legal creation 
known as money. This exchange is effected by 
payment, and money, even in the common use of 
the term, has no purchasing power. 

(To be continued.) 
—o> 
THE RECALL OF JUDGES. 

The recall of judges is no new experiment. It 
has been going on for years, not exercised, of 
course, by the people, but by those who are now 
opposed to that power being vested in the people. 
Let the decision of an elective judge be adverse 
to the interests which placed him in office and his 
recall is as certain as the morrow. True, he may 
serve his term, but the powerful political machine, 
financed by and representing the financial inter- 
ests, will see to it that the nominations go else- 
where. 

Yet the recall of judges or other public officials 
is not going to eliminate political ,corruption. 
That power is already in the hands of the people. 
The laboring class of this, as well as of other 
countries, are in a vast majority, and may at any 
time by intelligent and united exercise of their 
franchise acquire political and economic control, 
but with the recall in the hands of the peo- 
ple, even though the judge may owe his nomina- 
tion to political bosses representing corporations, 
yet judges are but men, and once installed in 
office are loath to surrender. Realizing that 
the people at times become aroused, even though 
it may be but temporarily, and that they are 
clothed with the power to remove him from his 
position, would in all probability have the effect 
of counterbalancing corporation influence and 
prevent judges from becoming the servile tools of 
certain interests, as many of them have proven to 
be in the past and are today.—From the report 
of President Chas. Moyer to last month’s con- 
vention of the Western Federation of Miners. 

————_@_—_———_- 

“Bob” Davis, who is editor of “Munsey’s Mag- 
azine,” and the author of several plays, is the pos- 
sessor of a sense of humor and a power of ex- 
pression that is frequently picturesque. Speak- 
ing of a man who had achieved some distinction 
as a killjoy, Davis said: “That fellow is a great 
athlete. He can throw a wet blanket two hundred 
yards in any gathering.” 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
By Leon Yanckwich. 

We are grateful to the soldier and we bestew 
upon him who fought for our freedom the honors 
and privileges which are due him. But all civil- 
ized nations, with one exception, have come to 
the conclusion that the soldier of industry, he 
that braves daily dangers, in order that the work 
of the world may be done, and that the wheeis 
of industry may be kept moving, is likewise 
worthy of our attention and care, and this not 
as a matter of charity, but as a matter of mere 
justice and self-preservation. 

If the soldier injured in battle is entitled to 
consideration, so is the soldier of industry. If 
society, which is responsible for the soldier’s dis- 
ability, cares for him when so disabled, the 
various industries wherein the soldiers of industry 
daily risk their lives should care for these soldiers 
of industry when they are incapacitated by reason 
of the work done to supply the world’s needs. 

This idea is the basis of all modern legislation 
in the direction of employers’ liability. Such 
legislation is based on the theory that the person 
who stands the damage resulting from the wear 
and tear of the machinery would likewise stand 
for the wear and tear of the worker. 

“As a matter of fact,” said ex-President Roose- 
velt, “there is no sound economic reason for dis- 
tinction between accidents caused by negligence 
and those which are unavoidable, and the law 
should be such that the payment for those acci- 
dents will become automatic, instead of being 
matter for a law suit. It is neither just, expedient 
nor humane; it is revolting to judgment and sen- 
timent alike, that the financial burden of accidents 
occurring because of the necessary exigencies of 
their daily occupation should be thrust upon the 
sufferers who are least able to bear it.” 

Of all nations the United States has made 
slowest progress in this direction. While other 
nations have comprehensive systems of work- 
men’s compensation acts, legislation on this sub- 
ject in the United States is in its incipiency only. 


The last California Legislature passed a compen- 
sation act which provides for an automatic sys- 
tem of compensation in case of accidents. It also 
abolishes the defense of fellow servant and as- 
sumption of risk, those harsh judge-made rules 
which have for decades contributed to deprive 
workmen of a just compensation. But the law 
does not go very far in its compensation part. 
Under the present constitutional inhibitions, such 
a sclfeme cannot be made obligatory. It must 
be optional, and the compensation act which 
goes into effect on September Ist is optional for 
the employer. 

To facilitate the passage of a strong compen- 
sation law, there will be submitted for the ap- 
proval of the people at the October election a 
constitutional amendment known as Senate Con- 
stitutional Amendment No. 32. This amendment 
was drafted in the office of the Governor by 
Executive Secretary Reed. It reads: “The Legis- 
lature may by appropriate legislation create and 
enforce a liability on the part of all employers 
to compensate their employees for any injury 
incurred by said employees in the course of their 
employment, irrespective of the fault of either 
party. The Legislature may provide for the set- 
tlement of any disputes arising under the legisla- 
tion contemplated by this section, by arbitration, 
or by an industrial accident board, by the courts, 
or by either, any or all of these agencies, any- 
thing in this constitution to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” 

This proposed amendment has been criticised 
and the farmer urged to vote against it, on the 
ground that a burdensome liability law might be 
passed by the Legislature. It is true that the 
Supreme Court of the United States has held 
that all the common-law defenses—assumption of 
risk, fellow servant, and contributory negligence 
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—may be modified by statutes, but the Federal 
constitution still prohibits the taking of “private 
property without due process of law.” 

And depriving any person of property by mak- 
ing him pay a certain indemnity, without fault 
on his part, would under ordinary circumstances 
and in industries not inherently dangerous, be 
considered an infringement of this provision of 
the constitution. 

Desirable as may be a system based on prin- 
ciples of equity, such as those enunciated by Mr. 
Roosevelt, it is questionable whether this could 
be done under the proposed constitutional 
The first part of the constitutional 
amendment could never be construed as repeal- 
ing, so far as employers’ liability is concerned, 
the provision in the Federal constitution against 
taking property without due process of law. The 
beneficial part of the constitutional amendment 
lies in the last paragraph, providing for the es- 
tablishment of arbitration or industrial accident 
boards. At present such boards may be estab- 
lished, without judicial powers. 

The adoption of this amendment would enable 
the Legislature to give such boards judicial pow- 
er. The law passed at the last Legislature es- 
tablishes an accident board, but the decisions of 
this board are not final. 

Should the proposed amendment be adopted, 
the Legislature could grant this board power to 
compel litigants in accident cases to submit their 
claims to this board instead of to the courts, 
and make the decision of the board final—and 
not subject to appeal to any other courts. 

The adoption of this amendment, while not 
solving the entire problem of industrial acci- 
dents—a problem which can only be solved by 
the adoption of an extensive scheme of working- 
men’s insurance—is a step in the right direction 
and will enable the Legislature to provide better 
means for compensating our soldiers of industry 
and paying the debt society owes them. 


amendment. 
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The “LABOR CLARION’S” Forum 


AN INHERENT RIGHT ASKED. 
By Mrs. Frances A. Williamson, 
President Local No. 262, W. I. U. L. L. 

The right to vote is founded on the unchanged 
and unchanging principles of human liberty. 

Blackstone, in his commentaries, remarks that 
the law of nature being coeval with mankind and 
dictated by God Himself, is of course superior 
in obligation to any other. It is binding over 
all the globe, in all countries, and at all times. 
No law is valid if contrary to this, and such of 
them as are valid derive all their force, all their 
validity, all their authority mediately and imme- 
diately from the divinely implanted principles of 
human nature. 

It was in accord with this original that success- 
ive generations of men established the principles 
of human liberty and won the right to self-gov- 
ernment. 

On this same authority (women) suffragists 
claim that equality of human rights results from 
the fact of the identity of the race in capabilities 
and responsibilities. 

Furthermore they claim that all law or pre- 
cedent, whether modern or wearing the sanction 
of time, which places woman in a position in- 
ferior to that of man is contrary to the great pre- 
cept of nature and of no validity; for this is 
superior in obligation to any other. That woman 
is man’s equal and helpmate in world’s work was 
intended to be so by the Creator. 

Believing these precepts to be self-evident 
truths, women suffragists have for the past sixty- 
three years claimed it to be the duty of the 
women of this country to secure to themselves 
and posterity the right of the elective franchise 
ordained in the Declaration of Independence and 
established by the United States constitution. 

Our ablest thinkers and moralists concede that 
if America is to have a future worthy of its origin, 
men and women must recognize each other as 
citizens of equal authority in working out the 
scheme of self-government. 

Hence the highest level in our civilization will 
not be reached until women are enfranchised and 
take the same interest in municipal, State and 
national affairs that they take in the home, the 
church and the school. 

If we want unselfish patriotism expressed at 
the polls, it must be awakened alike in the minds 
and souls of both men and women that the best 
ideals of citizenship may be united in the selec- 
tion of those who make the laws by which we 
are governed. 

It requires no argument to prove that the 
justice of all laws rests primarily on the integ- 
rity, ability and disinterestedness of the individ- 
uals enacting them, those construing and admin- 
istering them. Therefore the selection of those in- 
dividuals requires the sober, conscientious judg- 
ment of both men and women citizens. 

American suffragists in general, and California 
suffragists in particular, are a living practical hu- 
manity, with cultured minds, with skilled hands, 
with souls aglow for the progressive and nobler 
purposes of life—yet, withal, a woman still—both 
lovable and loving. They no longer consider 
themselves a subordinate adjunct of government, 
but aim to be an equal factor, because they hon- 
estly believe that men alone are as unfit to legis- 
late for women as women alone would be unfit to 
legislate for men. 

In the five States where equal suffrage is in 
practical operation, the results speak for them- 
selves. The woman vote aided in the enactment 
of many needed laws. The woman vote raised 
a new standard of public service, of political 
morality and official integrity. The woman vote, 


being an independent element in partisan politics, 
has compelled the adoption of better platforms, 
the selection of better candidates. 

The woman vote aided in enforcing better 
economic conditions, eliminating many of the evils 
of the factor system, secured a more refined en- 
vironment and better pay for women wage earn- 
ers. 

The woman vote has secured more humane and 
more economic management of the State elee- 
mosynary institutions and many other reforms 
relating to the home and the school life of the 
child. 

The woman vote has raised the moral tone of 
political life, in a general way has developed the 
spirit of comradeship between men and women 
in planning the political campaigns. All these 
reforms are needed in California, and if women 
are enfranchised they will prove their capability 
to secure them. 

The suffragists of today have a more favorable 
opportunity to force the long-mooted question 
of woman’s enfranchisement to a conclusion than 
did the pioneer suffragists who organized the 
State Suffrage Association. They have the privi- 
lege of the press, the indorsement of the several 
political parties, the counsel and support of prom- 
inent political leaders, the indorsement of the 
State Educational Association, the indorsement of 
the State Federation of Labor, of State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and of several fraternal 
organizations. Many prominent clergymen and 
professional men are tendering their services as 
platform speakers, and many social leaders are 
lending the helping hand financially. Hence it is 
not a mere optimism to state that a suffrage 
campaign has seldom, if ever, been opened under 
such auspicious conditions. 

The official head of each department has her 
part of the campaign methodically planned. The 
field captains are rushing their work with a zeal 
and diplomacy peculiar to California women. 
This great body of unselfish workers appeals to 
women not yet enlisted in the cause to do so 
without falter or delay. More help is needed in 
every department of the work. Now is the ac- 
ceptable time to lend the helping hand. 

They also appeal to the men of California to 
vote for the suffrage amendment: 

First, because the pioneer mothers laid the 
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foundation of what is best in our civilization, 
they helped to make the State what it is, and 
the women of today are just as interested as men 
are in its future well-being. 

Second, because women are taxpayers, are en- 
gaged in agriculture, are in business, are in the 
professions, are wage earners, and they need the 
ballot to protect their interests. 

Third, because the ballot is an education and by 


| its exercise women would become more conscious 


of their duties and responsibilities as citizens, and 


| because women need the ballot for the very same 
purposes that men need the ballot. 


Suffragists would say to their doubting op- 
ponents—Be not afraid. The enfranchisement of 
women will not be a disaster that will destroy 
the home and disrupt the State. It will be the 
dawn of a fuller day when justice will be more 
completely established, when men will not fear 
women nor women fear each other, but all will 
work together for better government and a 
broader humanity. 

Suffragists confidently hope that the men of 
California, who have proven their wisdom, their 
courage, their generosity on so many occasions, 
from the days of 1849 down to the present time, 
will cast an affirmative vote for the suffrage 
amendment on October 10, 1911. For so doing, 
generations yet to come will sing their praise and 
the glory of their chivalry will be echoed down 


the centuries. 
ee 


ITINERARY OF SAMUEL GOMPERS. 

Arrive in San Francisco, September Ist. 

Address at Shell Mound Park, Labor Day, Sep- 
tember 4th. 

Meeting at San Jose, September 5th. 

Meeting at Santa Cruz, September 6th. 

Meeting at Oakland, September 7th. 

Address to delegates of Labor and Building 
Trades Councils of San Francisco, in joint ses- 
sion, on September 8th. : 

At Los Angeles, September 10th to 13th. 

Meeting-at San Diego, September 14th. 

Meeting at Bakersfield, September 16th. 

Meeting at Fresno, September 18th. 

Public mass meeting at San Francisco, Sep- 
tember 21st. 

Final meeting at Sacramento, September 23d. 

> 

“My! Miss Ma’r,” said the old darky to the 
young lady of the house the morning after her 
coming-out ball, “you sho’ did look sweet las’ 
night. My! I hardly knowed you. Dey wasn’t 
a thing about you dat looked natchel.” 
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Mahon’s Year Book. 

W. D. Mahon, president of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees, compiles in his latest year book many 
interesting facts. It shows that $60,612.42 was 
paid out during the year 1910 for sick, disability 
and death benefits. The number of agree- 
ments with traction companies in force in 1910 
was 151, as compared with 123 the year previous. 
Reports from 159 divisions show that nine em- 
ployees were killed on running boards of cars, 
the number injured being seventy-six. These 
same 159 divisions report forty-seven members 
killed. 


Injunction Fails. 

In August, 1909, as a result of the inauguration 
of a strike for better conditions at the Hall Lace 
Company, an injunction was issued by one of the 
Jersey City courts for the usual purpose. The 
Amalgamated Lace Operatives, the ‘union in- 
volved, contested these proceedings, and as a 
final result, the injunction order has been vacated 
and dismissed, leaving the organization a clean- 
cut victory. 


Spanish Industrial Accidents. 

From the Consular reports from Spain comes 
the information that the laws now in force for the 
prevention of industrial accidents have had a 
very marked effect on the reduction of casualties 
throughout the country. While the number of 
accidents have doubled in number from 1904 to 
1909, inclusive, yet the deaths resulting there- 
from have decreased from 236 in 1904 to 210 in 
1909. 


Get Wage Advance. 

The loom overlookers of England, who have 
been agitating for an advance in wages, assisted 
by the general secretary of the National Society 
of Overlookers, have been successful. An _ in- 
crease has just been secured in the ratings of 6 
cents and the employees have been allowed what 
is termed a fall-back wage of 34 shillings. 


New Job For Women. 

The Deane Steam Pump Company of Holyoke, 
Mass., a branch of the International Pump Com- 
pany, has advertised for women to work in its 
core-making department. In these advertise- 
ments much stress has been laid on the “neat- 
ness” of the place, and stating that the making 
of cores is like making bread, except that no 
flour is used. The company has endeavored to 
secure the services of newly-arrived Polish wo- 
men to accept positions at low wages, only $1.25 
being offered for work now performed by men 
at $2.75 per day. It is not known as yet what 
the union iron molders and core makers will do 
in the event of this substitution, but it is quite 
likely that with the introduction of women in 
this trade the iron molders will vigorously pro- 
test and contest this innovation. So far as known, 
this is the first general effort ever made in this 
country to employ women in the iron trades. 


“Shortage” of Children. 

The textile mill owners of England are much 
concerned over the fact that it is becoming diffi- 
cult to secure children as half-timers in the mills. 
In a general survey of the situation it is learned 
that for several months past great difficulty has 
been had in getting a sufficient number of chil- 
dren to work in the mills, and many firms have 
advertised, either through local labor exchanges 
or in other ways, in an effort to supply the de- 
mand. The population in many of the small 


manufacturing towns has in many cases remained 
practically stationary during the past ten years, 


and apprehensions are felt on the part of the 
manufacturers that it will be impossible to obtain 
a supply of juvenile labor to keep the mills fully 
at work. Labor men of England are encouraged 
over this state of affairs. 


Fear Defeat. 

The Compensation Bill under consideration by 
the Massachusetts State Legislature is apparently 
in danger. It has been suggested that the entire 
proposition be sent to the Supreme Court for a 
decision as to its constitutionality, with the evi- 
dent view to defer any legislation upon the sub- 
ject until the next session of the Legislature. 
The State Federation has notified all of its affili- 
ates of the situation and asked their co-operation 
to the end that the bill may pass this session. 


Weavers on Strike. 

The employees of the Baldwin’s Victoria mill 
at Burnley, England, served notice on the man- 
agement about a week ago that if certain work- 
ing conditions were not remedied agreeable to a 
demand for redress, that a stoppage of work 
would follow. The employers refused and the 
operatives walked out, being backed up in their 
demands by the Textile Federation. 


Industry of Switzerland. 
A singular feature of the industrial situation of 
Switzerland, and one which enters seriously into 
the economic condition of the Confederation, is 
what is known as the “house industry,” or the 
production of various articles of manufacture in 
the homes of the workmen. Of chief importance 
to this particular branch of industry is due the 
fact that it involves the relation of cheap hand 
labor to mechanical production. The greater 
portion of the work is done by the country peo- 
ple and residents of villages, who are engaged 
in farm work or other occupations during the 
spring, summer and autumn, but who spend the 
winter months in the production of various ar- 
ticles, the material for which is furnished by the 
manufacturers, who pay for the finished product 
at a stipulated piece price. This is stated to be 
the secret of success in certain of the Swiss in- 
dustries, for the obvious reason that the labor 
question is practically eliminated and enables ex- 


organized labor has established a higher standard 
of wages. While it can be said that applied 
mechanics is gradually encroaching on this house 
industry, the latest statistics will show that 130,- 
000 people in Switzerland are engaged in the 
primitive method of manufacturing. Of the total 
number engaged in industrial pursuits, 24 per 
cent belong to the house industry. 


A Warning. 

Through the influence of the Portland, Oregon, 
union busting associations, advertisements are 
being distributed throughout the country, stating 
that labor is scarce. As a matter of fact there are 
many idle men in Portland and it is inadvisable 
for any tradesman or laborer looking for work to 
go to the city with the expectation of getting it. 
The advertisements are sent out for the purpose 
of flooding the city with labor, hence men in 
moving about the country should be extremely 
careful about accepting the statements with refer- 
ence to employment, unless they come from an 
authoritative source. 


Convict Labor. 

The contracts for the making of garments in 
the Jeffersonville penitentiary expired on July 1st, 
and the officers of the State in control of the 
penal institutions have refused to allow the con- 
tract to ‘be renewed. Hereafter this penitentiary 
will not permit garment making in the institu- 
tion; however, it is rumored that these convicts 
are to be employed in a foundry, taking the place 
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of iron molders. It is understood that the Mold- 
ers’ International Union proposes to make a 


vigorous effort to circumvent any action of this 
kind. j 


Prison-Made Goods. 

The Bromwell Brush and Wire Goods Com- 
pany, one of the largest convict working corpora- 
tions in the country, controls the market for tam- 
pico bristles in the United States, and is consid- 
ered to be the richest concern in its line in the 
entire country. It has contracts for convicts at 
the following institutions: The penitentiary at 
Baltimore, Md., State Prison at Trenton, N. J., 
the reformatory at Mansfield, O., and the work- 
houses at Cincinnati, Columbus, Zanesville and 
Dayton, O. The average price it pays for its con- 
vict labor is about 35 cents per day, together with 
no expense for factory buildings, heat, light, water 
or power. This company has manufactured with 
convict labor since the early fifties, over half a 
century. Col. Melish, the president, and granted 
to be the controlling stockholder, is one of the 
traction and financial magnates of Cincinnati, and 
a leader in its most exclusive social circles. , 


Irwin Strike Ended. 

The strike of the coal miners in the Irwin- 
Greensburg district, Pennsylvania, in progress for 
the past sixteen months, has been officially de- 
clared off. This is the conclusion of one of the 
most bitterly-fought industrial battles in the his- 
tory of labor. The men have made great sacri- 
fices and shown extreme loyalty to a principle. 
It is unfortunate that a clean-cut victory could 
not have come to the miners, but, without doubt, 
the conditions in the Irwin fields will be material- 
ly bettered as a result of the contest. 


Immigration Department. 

Pursuant to the resolution of inquiry into the 
office of Immigration Commissioner Williams, 
introduced in the House by Congressman Sulzer, 
a hearing has been held. Secretary Nagel of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor denounced 
as ill-founded, partisan, cruel and injurious the 
charges made against the administration of immi- 
gration affairs at Ellis Island. 


Foreign Notes. 

Miners’ representatives of Great Britain have 
waited on the miners’ national executive and en- 
tered a strong protest against the clause in the 
Coal Mines Bill which makes it compulsory for 
colliery winders to pass periodical medical ex- 
aminations. 

The June report of the Society of the Amal- 
gamated Tool Makers notes an increase in mem- 
bership of 1021 during the past month, and a 
decrease in the unemployed list, bringing the 
total number of unemployed down to fifty-six. 
The reserve funds of the society, with a member- 
ship of approximately 5000, are $110,000. 

Great progress is recorded in the annual report 
of the Municipal Employees’ Association of 
London and the Provinces. ‘The association has 
been in existence for seventeen years and has 
never had a strike, but has gained large increases 
in wages for its members. Last year the total 
amount gained without friction was approxi- 
mately $175,000. The membership last year was 
12,141, with an increase this year of 1500. 


Government Ownership. 

A bill has been introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Congressman Stephens of Cal- 
ifornia providing for the establishment and oper- 
ation of a Government-owned and controlled line 
of steamers along the Pacific Coast and through 
the Panama Canal. Among the many interesting 
bills which have been introduced during the extra 
session of Congress, the one to empower the Gov- 
ernment to establish a line of steamers to make 
regular calls at the principal Pacific Coast ports, 
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including Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and San Diego is the most 


‘unique. The bill provides that the Panama Rail- 


road Company purchase, or have constructed, not 
less than six steamers suitable for transportation 
of passengers and freight, along the Pacific Coast. 
It also provides that as soon as the Panama Canal 
is completed, the service will be further extended 
to the Atlantic Coast ports. The bill carries with 
it the sum of $6,000,000 for the purpose of inaugu- 
rating the line of steamers. This measure will be 
watched with considerable interest. 


= eee 
BEFORE AND AFTER. 

The “Century” recently printed an article by 
Will Irwin on “The Awakening of the American 
Business Man,” in which the idea is developed 
that “man in the mass is an opponent of improve- 
ment.” In this regard, and by way of illustra- 
tion, the author says: 

“T remember—to wander far afield—the case of 
the Japanese strawberry farmers at Florin, in the 
Sacramento Valley. In that country of wide 
fields, the transplanted New England farmer had 
settled down to raising grain on the large areas. 
Of intensive cultivation he knew nothing; his 
only idea of fertilizing was to let his fields lie 
fallow on odd years. 

“Certain shallow lands had grown so poor by 
that process that the owners, to quote the local 
saying, ‘had to harvest them with a gang plow.’ 

“One morning a party of Japanese approached 
a farmer whose soil was only three feet thick 
above hard pan, and asked for a lease of five 
acres. He closed the bargain for spot cash. 

“What are you going to raise?’ he asked. 

“«Stlawbelly,’ they answered. 

“Strawberries at Florin!’ laughed the farmer 
that evening in the country store. He laughed 
again when he saw the Japanese carting barn- 
yard fertilizer to their lands, digging wells, and 
setting up crude windmills. It was the jest of 
Florin. But within two years those Japanese 
had gone home to live on an Oriental competence, 
made from Florin winter strawberries.” 

Unfortunately for the illustration, Irwin is far 
astray in his facts. He is entirely wrong in say- 
ing that the Japanese were the pioneers of straw- 
berry culture at Florin. The truth is that straw- 
berry culture had become well established in the 
Florin districts before the Japanese went there— 
in the capacity of laborers. At first they were 
hired to work upon the numerous strawberry 
patches and in the vineyards which there 
abounded, for Florin had become a district of 
small farming and fruit growing, dotted with 
thrifty little homes and peopled by enterprising 
American families when the Japanese were vir- 
tually unknown there. 

The fact that water in abundance could readily 
be raised to the surface by means of windmills 
had promoted iriigation and subdivision of the 
original grain farms. The Tokay grape, as well 
as berries, flourished especially well. Although 
the land was comparatively shallow it produced 
well by the aid of water, and the strawberry in- 
dustry had developed so that the small fruit was 
shipped by carload lots. The people of the dis- 
trict had nothing to learn from the Japanese with 
respect to the capabilities of the soil or methods 
of tillage. 

The Japanese came as a blight to Florin, and 
not as discoverers, developers or improvers. They 
at first gained a footing as laborers, underbid- 
ding and driving out both white and Chinese 
labor. But after they gained control of the labor 
situation they refused to work for the land own- 
ers, demanding leases or purchase of land. In 
such ways they gradually forced out the white 
owners of the small vineyards and berry patches, 
until the district became virtually a Japanese 
colony, as it now is, in place of a colony of 
small American fruit and berry growers. 

The whole character and appearance of the 
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Florin district suffered a marked change for the 
worse because of the Japanese peaceful invasion 
and conquest. Squalid shanties sprung up in the 
fields where white families once had made at- 
tractive homes, with lawns and flowers. A curse 
fell upon the country, in everything but the pro- 
duction of berries. A woman agent who had 
established a profitable “Bee” route through the 
district, which she had personally served, was 
obliged to give it up for want of readers. The 
Japanese gave no support to the schools, churches 
or any sort of social institutions. 

Like effects of Japanese competition and in- 
sidious ways of gaining control of horticultural 
and other rural industries may be seen in other 
parts of California. Had not Japanese immigra- 
tion been checked by diplomatic arrangement, the 
results by this time would have been not less 
than disastrous to the whole State, and the mili- 
tary menace of the Japanese would be as for- 
midable here as it is now in Hawaii. 

As it is, the presence of 50,000 adult male 
Japanese in California is not to be viewed with 
unconcern, taken in connection with the signi- 
ficant array of facts presented in General Homer 
Lea’s work upon “The Valor of Ignorance.” 
That is a minimum estimate of the number of 
able-bodied Japanese male adults in the State, 
and some estimates run as high as 75,000 or 
even 100,000. Sut if only 50,000, that number 
is equal to about one-seventh or one-eighth of 
the total number of adult white males in the 
State, and every Japanese in California is a 
trained soldier—Sacramento “Bee.” 
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“Inconvenience, suffering, and death, are the 
penalties attached by nature to ignorance, as well 
as to incompetence—are also the means of reme- 
dying these. Partly by weeding out those of 
lowest development, and partly by subjecting 
those who remain to the never-ceasing discipline 
of experience, nature secures the growth of a 
race of men who shall both understand the con- 
ditions of existence, and be able to act up to 
them.’’—Social Statistics. 


The average merchant may, figuratively speak- 
ing, throw you out if you ask for a job, but he 
will lock you in if you want to purchase goods. 
This being the case, why not use the fact to boom 
union-label goods? Business men respond read- 
ily to trade demands. If customers want certain 
articles prepared in a given way, then the mer- 
chants will act accordingly. All we have to do 
is to ask for the label. Unanimity in this respect 
will do more than anything else to boost the la- 
bor movement in the economic field. 

ae ee 

Justice Daniel T. Wright of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia is again in the lime- 
light. He has decided that the A. F. of L. officials 
must submit their sworn answers in twenty days 
or abide by the consequences. The latter may be 
serious, for a man wearing the ermine who thinks 
he is aggrieved is liable to forget justice and 
show his personal feelings.-It is very unfortunate 
that the judge should have selected such a biased 
committee to consider the case after the United 
States Supreme Court rendered its decision. 


-___— 


State Labor Commissioner John P. McLaughlin 
has notified the officials of State counties that the 
labor laws will be rigidly enforced, many of them 
having fallen into disuse. Some of these laws 
are excellent. One day’s rest in seven is required, 
a minimum wage rate of $2 is set on an eight- 
hour a day basis, another act provides that either 
native-born or naturalized citizens shall be em- 
ployed in any department of State, city or county 
work, and still another measure states that, price 
and quality being equal, preference shall be given 
California-made goods. 

———E——— SEE 

That the eight-hour day in the iron trades is a 
sure thing is shown by the report from New 
York during the week. The large plant of the 
Hoe Company, which makes a specialty of manu- 
facturing printing presses and _ supplies, has 
reached an agreement whereby on July 1, 1913, 
eight hours will be the standard. In the interim 
there will be a drop in the working time of fifteen 
minutes each eight months. This sliding schedule 
is deservedly popular, and enables the employer 
to adjust his business to the change. The ar- 
rangement with the Hoe people has a bearing on 
the local situation. It illustrates the certainty 
of the shorter workday system both in the east 
and west. 


‘famous Loewe hat case. 
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THE JUDGE IS WRONG. 

The executive council of the State Federation 
of Labor has clearly outlined organized labor’s 
position in contradiction to the views of Judge 
Van Fleet, expressed on July 25th in the now- 
Judge Maguire, attor- 
ney for the unions, states Judge Van Fleet mis- 
understood his remarks. There is a_ general 
unanimity on the merit of Judge Van Fleet’s 
contention, thus showing he had formed a wrong 
opinion of the position taken by the labor move- 
ment. The resolutions adopted follow: 

“Whereas, Judge Van Fleet, in the Circuit 
Court of the United States, at San Francisco, on 
July 25, 1911, in a decision making permanent 
the injunction originally issued by Judge Mor- 
row in 1905, under the terms of which the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor, et al.; are pro- 
hibited from boycotting the hats manufactured 
by Dietrich E. Loewe, et al., of Danbury, Con- 
necticut, used the following language: 

“Tf the suggestion of counsel at the oral argu- 
ment were intended to advance the idea that the 
individual defendants are protected from the con- 
sequences of their act by the fact that they were 
acting strictly within the rules and regulations of 
their organization, the obvious answer is that 
the constitution and laws of the country are still 
paramount to the rules of any private aggregation 
of men, and it is to those laws that we must look 
in determining whether the rights of one citizen 
have been violated by the acts of another,’ and 

“Whereas, Our counsel, James G. Maguire, 
has submitted to the secretary-treasurer of this 
Federation a written recital of his remarks, to 
which reference is made by Judge Van Fleet, as 
tollows: 

““T made the oral argument on behalf of re- 
spondents in the case and Judge Van Fleet cer- 
tainly misunderstood me, if he understood that 
| “intended to advance the idea that the indi- 
vidual defendants are protected from the con- 
sequences of their acts by the fact that they were 
acting strictly within the rules and regulations 
of their organization.” 

““T did not claim that they were in any man- 
ner, or to any extent, protected by the rules or 
regulations of their organization. What I did 
contend for was that, in all that they were shown 
to have done they were acting within their rights 
under the laws of California as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court of California, in the Parkin- 
son and Pierce cases. 

““T entirely agree with Judge Van Fleet, and 
am not conscious of having ever expressed or 
held any contrary opinion, that “the constitution 
and laws of the country are still paramount to 
the rules of any private aggregation of men,”’ 
and 

“Whereas, In the foregoing statement, Mr. 
Maguire has correctly and unequivocally set 
forth the attitude of this Federation and of the 
labor movement at large in relation to the rights 
and duties of citizenship under the laws both of 
the State and of the labor movement; therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, By the executive council of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor, in regular ses- 
sion assembled at San Francisco, on July 30, 
1911, that we, on behalf of organized labor, re- 
sent the language of Judge Van Fleet as a gratui- 
tous reflection upon the intelligence and law- 
abiding character of the labor movement, en- 
tirely unwarranted by anything in the language 
of our counsel or the acts of this Federation; 
further 

“Resolved, That notwithstanding the injunc- 
tion in the Loewe case, the right and duty still 
remain.to refrain from purchasing hats which do 
not bear the label of the United Hatters of North 
America, which right and duty we earnestly urge 
all members and friends to observe in the future 
as in the past.” 


PRINTERS TO MEET IN THE FAR WEST. 

For the first time in the history of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, its fifty-seventh 
session will convene in the city of San Francisco 
on August 14, 1911. From all sections of the 
United States and Canada, and possibly from the 
Philippine and Hawaiian Islands, will come 
printers and editors, accompanied by their wives 
and families. Preparations are under way to 
welcome in California style those who will un- 
dertake the journey. Hospitality of the western 
type will be extended those fortunate enough to 
cross the mountains and come down through the 
valleys teeming with fruit and grain. 

It is the ambition of every man, woman and 
child who has never seen the waters of the Pa- 
cific to take the journey that will enable the 
wish to be satisfied. Horace Greeley’s admoni- 
tion still rings in the ears of patriotic citizens, 
for the varying calls of sights and scenes are 
ever-present. To view the broad acres of this 
favored land, to see the beauties of Nature, and 
to gain that education that alone comes from 
travel, are inducements that few can resist. 

When men and women whose lives are asso- 
ciated with the art typographical meet to dis- 
cuss the affairs of their craft, it is recognized 
that intelligent consideration will be. given their 
questions. Many printers are connected directly 
with the “fourth estate,” so it is no uncommon 
occurrence to have an editor or reporter proudly 
proclaiming allegiance to the organization of 
those who work in the mechanical departments. 

In these days, when trade unionism is debated 
as never before, the International Typographical 
Union stands out as the leader in beneficial fra- 
ternalism. Its Union Printers’ Home at Colo- 
rado Springs, the splendid system of old-age 
pensions for those who have borne the heat of 
the day and are now approaching the twilight, 
the course of instruction for those who desire 
to learn all they can about the printers’ art, the 
death and sick benefits—these and other means 
of extolling the high principles actuating this 
organization of ideals have made the I. T. U. 
known far and wide. 

It is appropriate that the followers of Mergen- 
thaler, as well as of the stick and rule, should 
be called upon to assemble in San Francisco 
this month. The city by the Golden Gate has 
a fascinating history. When earthquake and fire 
failed to daunt the spirit of its people, the eyes 
of the world were riveted on those who re- 
builded better than before, and who gave illus- 
tration of that progressive Americanism that 
commends itself to all. 

As the site of the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
to celebrate the opening of the Panama Canal in 
1915, San Francisco is before the public in a pro- 
nounced manner. The romance of California, 
the work of the early Padres, the Mexican period 
of its history, the delights of scenery—all these 
are exemplified in their lights and shades in the 
metropolis of the State. With colors gay, with 
laughter and song predominating, there is a light- 
heartedness about San Francisco that attracts. 

Many who come to visit, stay. Frequently the 
tourist makes it his determination to settle in 
California. The beauties of Yosemite, the great 
valleys set in borders of snow-capped mountains, 
the far-off Sierra Nevadas rearing their heads 
upward, the profusion of fruits and flowers, a 
climate that is a revelation to those accustomed 
to the rigors of the seasons—is it any wonder 
that such a State is praised? 

And so San Franciscans want the people to 
know about the coming convention of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. The occasion 
justifies the extension of a cordial invitation to 
“come west” and see for yourself. A short 
article is inadequate to tell of the reasons why 
you should accept. Perhaps it isn’t necessary. 
The call. to the Pacific Slope is inbred. 
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Friday, August 4, 1911. 
NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
Federal Control of Corporations. 

When a cabinet officer like Mr. Wickersham 
presents his views on the best way of controlling 
the trusts, they should prove interesting. He 
says: 

“Government commission desirable to regulate 
great industrial organizations in the same way 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission regu- 
lates railways. 

“Law of supply and demand no longer controls 
prices in the United States. Prices in all great 
staple industries are fixed by agreement between 
principal producers and not by normal play of 
free competition. 

“Better continued co-operative life, even under 
a powerful master, than disseminated properties 
and segregated activities without constant gov- 
ernmental supervision. 

“The activities of an administrative board or 
commission would be directed to aiding business 
men to maintain a continued status of harmony 
in requirements of the law. 

“Probably no one thing has done more to facil- 
itate restraint of trade and the growth of monop- 
oly than the departure from the early rule of law 
that one corporation cannot hold stock in an- 
other. 

“By Government control a national economic 
force may be utilized to the public benefit and to 
the general satisfaction of the commercial world. 

“Under Federal supervision thousands of small 
traders may, by regulated co-operation, protect 
themselves from the ruin of destructive competi- 
tion on the one hand and from the constant ap- 
prehension of indictment on the other. 

“The problem, if wisely determined, will ‘scat- 
ter plenty o’er a smiling land’ with the distributed 
wealth which brings national prosperity and con- 
tinued peace.” 

* * * 
Germany Active For Workers. 

According to the International Labor Depart- 
ment at Bale, which has just issued particulars of 
the organization of the workmen’s protection bill, 
Germany is at the head of the movement. 

The number of German official inspectors, re- 
visors and other persons employed is greater than 
in England, France, Austria and Hungary put to- 
gether. In Germany 543 officials are actively en- 
gaged in this work, in England 200, in France 139, 
in Austria 107, and in Hungary 42. 

Women are also employed in these departments 
in Germany in larger numbers than in England. 
There are twenty-nine women inspectors in Ger- 
many, while in England the number is eighteen, 
the same in France and in Austria only five. 

Oe ASS” 
The Restriction of Free Speech. 

Los Angeles has an ordinance permitting 
speaking in certain public parks in that city, pro- 
vided the speaker obtain permission from the 
Board of Trustees. 

Recently a band of suffragists was refused this 
privilege. 

So, it would seem that the right of woman to 
freely speak her thoughts is limited in Los An- 
geles by the high and sovereign pleasure of the 
municipal authorities. 

There is no justice in that; certainly no com- 
mon-sense. If there be parks in Los Angeles at 
which public speakers are given permission to air 
their views, that privilege should not be accorded 
to some, while others are practically throttled in 
their speech. Otherwise, you grant to the few 
men who may be the trustees at the time the 
right to declare what sentiments a man or a 
woman may or may not utter in those places 
which belong to all the people. You gag free 
speech. 

This idea of being forced to obtain a permit 
to speak in one of these public parks, partly ded- 
icated to free speech, is all wrong. Any sober 
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man or woman should be given the same right 
therein as every other sober man or woman— 
provided always he or she does not break the 
law, incite to riot or indulge in obscene language. 

That is the London way; and London has no 
trouble with her open-air orators. They crowd 
certain sections of Hyde Park, particularly on a 
Sunday. You can hear leather-lunged spielers 
condemning the judiciary as brutal and corrupt; 
damning the House of Lords as the spawn of the 
devil; and accusing the Commons of all manner 
of crimes. 

And the authorities never molest them. They 
practically say to London spielers: “If anything 
bothers you, go out to Hyde Park and work it 
off your system.” The orators go. They feel 
better after they have damned all England by 
N. E. one-quarter sections and wander off quietly 
to rest after their perspiring labors. 

But man—proud man in Los Angeles, dressed 
in a little brief authority—thinks he has a great 
duty to perform in keeping the sovereign people 
from hearing that which they have a right to 
hear; that which he is not justified in preventing 
them from hearing; that which any man or 
woman has a right to say; and that which he 
should not be empowered to prevent them saying 
in any public place set aside for public speaking. 

The citizens of Los Angeles should see to it 
that this idiotic throttling of free speech is no 
longer tolerated. 

Particularly should they see to it that good 
women are no longer gagged by some fat head in 
authority.—Sacramento “Bee.” 

* * * 
Attorney Denman’s Notable Brief. 

It has remained for Attorney William Denman 
to challenge for the first time the long-exercised 
power of the Supreme Court of California to pass 
on the constitutionality of acts of the Legislature. 


His brief in defense of the woman’s eight-hour j 


law is not only unique, but is powerful in the fact 
that it is clearly an exposition of the position 
toward which public sentiment is rapidly working. 

The public will is set above that of the courts 
in this statement: “The people of the State, 
through two of their fundamental agencies, the 
Legislature and the Governor, have already de- 
termined its constitutionality.” 

The mooted question of judicial legislation is 
raised very tritely when Denman says: “We re- 
spectfully suggest that in urging this court to 
hold this law unconstitutional the petitioner is 
asking it to do nothing less than judicially legis- 
late. He desires this court to set aside an act 
of The People, setting over a co-ordinate branch 
of the government because it believes The People 
reasoned unwisely and not because they had no 
reason at all for the distinction they have at- 
tempted to draw. If the reasons are unwise, then 
The People in their Legislature, where they have 
the means of investigation far beyond the reach 
of this court, should apply the remedy.” 

The supposedly superhuman intelligence with 
which some people would invest the courts is 
neatly disposed of in the statement that: “If the 
power of The People to legislate for the health 
of their women is to be frittered away in a maze 
of mediaeval speculation as to the relative number 
of disease germs in one kind of lodging over 
another, then surely popular government has be- 
come a farce. The germs are there certainly 
enough, but this court is as devoid of instrumen- 
talities for determining their relative number, 
kind or effect as the debating room of a seminary 
of tenth century logicians.” 

All through, Denman’s brief is full of logic and 
is indicative of the change of the public attitude 
toward the courts. It is suggestive of the larger 
freedom attorneys are now exercising in injecting 
sense and logic where formerly there has been 
only precedent and technicality —Stockton “Cen- 
tral California Record.” 


A Masterpiece In English Prose 


SCOTLAND. 
By Edmund Flagg. 
(Edmund Flagg, journalist and author, was 
born in Wiscasset, Me., in 1815, and he died 
at Highland View, Fairfax County, Virginia, 
in 1890.) 

Scotland! There is magic in the sound! 
Statesmen, scholars, divines, heroes, poets! 
do you want examplars worthy of study and 
imitation? Where will you find them brighter 
than in Scotland? Where can you find them 
purer than in Scotland? Here, no Solon, in- 
dulging imagination, has pictured the perfect- 
ibility of man; no Lycurgus, viewing him 
through the medium of human frailty alone, 
has left for his Government an iron code, 
graven on eternal adamant; no Plato, dream- 
ing in the luxurious gardens of the academy 
has fancied what he should be, and bequeathed 
a republic of love; but, sages, knowing his 
weakness, have appealed to his understanding, 
cherished his virtues, and chastised his vices. 

Friends of learning! would you do homage 
at the shrine of literature? Would you visit 
her clearest founts? Go to Scotland! Are 
you philosophers, seeking to explore the hid- 
den mysteries of the mind? Bend to the genius 
of Stewart? tudent, merchant or mechanic! 
do you seek usefulness? Consult the pages of 
Black and of Adam Smith! Grave barrister, 
would you know the law, the true, sole ex- 
pression of the people’s will? There stands the 
mighty Mansfield! 

Do we look for high examples of noble 
daring? Where shall we find them brighter 
than in Scotland? From the “bonny highland 
heather” of her lofty summits to the modest 
lily of the vale, not a flower but has blushed 
with patriot blood. From the proud foaming 
crest of the Solway, to the calm, polished 
breast of Loch Katrine, not a river, not a lake, 
but has swelled with the lifetide of freedom. 
Would you witness greatness? Contemplate 
a Wallace and a Bruce! They fought not for 
honors, for party, for conquest; ’twas for their 
country and their country’s good, religion, law 
and liberty. 

Would you ask for chivalry—that high and 
delicate sense of honor which deems a stain 
upon one’s country as individual disgrace; that 
moral courage which measures danger and 
meets it against known odds; that patriot valor 
which would rather repose on a deathbed of 
laurels than flourish in wealth and power un- 
der the nightshade of despotism? Citizen sol- 
dier, turn to Lochiel, the “proud bird of the 
mountain!” Though pierced with the usurp- 
er’s arrow his plumage still shines through the 
clouds of oppression, lighting to honor all who 
nobly dare “to do or die.” Where, then, can 
we better look for all that is worthy of honest 
ambition, than to Scotland? 


IN THE “FREE” UNITED STATES. 

Secretary Nagel of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor has reported to Congress on 
conditions in the iron and steel industry. To the 
disgrace of all concerned, he has found that for 
90,000 employees the customary working week 
of a third of them is seven days, Sunday not 
differing from other days, and approximately a 
fourth of the 90,000 work eighty-four hours or 
over per week, which in effect means a twelve- 
hour day every day in the week, including Sun- 
day. Almost half of these 90,000 employees re- 
ceive less than 18 cents an hour, one-fourth un- 
der 25 cents an hour, and the other fourth 25 
cents an hour and over. A very few highly- 
skilled employees receive $1.25 an hour. Those 
receiving 50 cents an hour and over number less 
than one-twentieth. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
July 28, 1911. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., President 
Kelly in the chair. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President Rosen- 
thal excused, and Delegate Hurley appointed 
vice-president pro tem. 

Reading of Minutes—Delegate Johnson called 
attention to the fact that Senate Constitutional 
Amendment relative to the initiative and refer- 
endum was given as Number 23, when it should 
have been Number 22. Minutes were approved 
as corrected. 

Credentials—Musicians—J. J. Matheson, vice 
Albert A. Greenbaum. Boiler Makers No. 205— 
Dominic Kane, vice Thos. Culligan. Hoisting 
Engineers—T. C. Mercadante, Chas. D. Barker, 
vice N. Witte, J. Rosblom. Steam Laundry 
Workers—Chas. Linegar, Mrs. L. C. Walden, 
Chas. Child, Carrie Parmer, James Whittle, Mrs. 
Emma O’Keefe, Mrs. Lizzie Williams, Mrs. Nellie 
Victor, Mrs. M. Carson, Geo. J. Black. Drug 
Clerks—J. H. Hubacheck, vice Chas. Bucher. 
Beer Bottlers—A. J. Rogers, vice A. Merkh. 
Cooks’ Helpers—G. H. Meyer. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From Musicians No. 
6, inclosing donation of $50 for McNamara De- 
fense Fund. From E. A. Hayes, relative to the 
trouble in Washington, D. C., expressing regret 
and hoping for an adjustment of same. From 
Civil Service Commission, promising to hold ex- 
amination for Steam Fitters in the near future. 

Referred to Label Section—From Electrical 
Workers No. 151, inclosing credentials for Dele- 
gates Counihan and Thompson. 

Referred to Organizing Committee—From A. 
F. of L., requesting that action be taken relative 
to re-seating Boot and Shoe Cutters’ Union No. 
339. 

A communication was received in which was 
recounted steps to be taken to secure funds for 
the defense of the McNamara brothers, and ad- 
vising central councils as to how they could co- 
operate. Moved that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to arrange protest meeting under the 
auspices of this Council, to discuss the kidnaping 
of the McNamaras; carried. The chair appointed 
Delegates Johannsen, O’Connell, Johnson, Lively 
and J. J. Murphy. 

Communication was received from the Label 
Section, recommending that affiliated unions be 
requested to adopt a label order of business, and 
submitted the following form: 

Label Order of Business For Local Unions— 

Section No. 1. 

All members whose clothing bears the union 
label will please rise. 

All members who insist that union clerks pos- 
sessing a union card only be permitted to wait 
on them will please rise. 

Section No. 2. 

All members who purchase only union-made 

cigars and tobacco will please rise. 
Section No. 3. 

All members who patronize only union barber 
shops, restaurants, saloons, markets, stores and 
shops will please rise. 

Section No. 4. 

All members whose hats and caps bear the 
union label will please rise. 

All members whose boots and shoes bear the 
union label will please rise. 

Section No. 5. 

All members whose shirts, collars, cuffs, neck- 
ties and underwear bear the union label will 
please rise. 

All members whose working clothes and over- 
alls bear the union label will please rise. 
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Section No. 6. 

All members who employ only union plumbers, 
carpenters, metal workers, bricklayers, stone cut- 
ters, leather workers, plasterers, and all organ- 
ized trades will please rise. 

All members who use only union-made brooms 
and buy union-labeled goods and groceries, etc., 
will please rise. 

Section No. 7. 

All members who instruct and educate their 
wives, sisters, mothers and relatives in demand- 
ing, purchasing and patronizing only union-label 
goods, union stores, and union labor will please 
rise. 

N. B.—One of these sections to be taken up 
and discussed at each meeting of the local, so 
all members will become familiar with all labels, 
cards and buttons. 

Moved to adopt the proposition as submitted; 
amendment that it lay over one week, and that it 
be made a special order of business for 9 p. m. 
next Friday evening; carried. 

Reports of Unions—Waitresses—Have levied a 
25-cent assessment for the McNamara Defense 
Fund. Janitors—Turn Verein Hall fair to their 
organization. 

Report of Label Section—Submitted a progres- 
sive report of business transacted, noting the 
names of the newly-elected officers and assist- 
ance given several organizations in the demand 
for the label, card and button. Concurred in. 

Report of Executive Committee—The commit- 
tee submitted a progressive report of the busi- 
ness transacted at its last meeting. 

Law and Legislative Committee — Delegate 
Johnson moved that the law and legislative com- 
mittee be instructed to consider a proposed 
weights and measure ordinance now pending be- 
fore the Board of Supervisors, and that they 
make a report on same; carried. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Delegate Ford moved that inasmuch as the 
Building Trades Council had appointed a com- 
mittee of twenty-five members to visit affiliated 
unions to urge that all members register and 
exercise their franchise as voters, that this Coun- 
cil also appoint a similar committee with instruc- 
tions to co-operate; carried. The chair appointed 
Delegates Hurley, Reguin, Schulberg, O’Connell, 
Gildea, Lively, Rizzo, O’Neill, Eagan, Campbell, 
Cantrowith, Barden, Hammerslag, Wynn, De- 
septe, Lomasney, Rice, D. Kane, J. E. Wilson, 
Ford, Shuttleworth, Bartholomew, Knell, and 
McTiernan. 

Special Order of Business—Election of Officers 
—The chair appointed the necessary judges and 
tellers who announced the following were elected 
to the executive committee: John O’Connell, Miss 
Rose Myears, E. S. Hurley, D. P. Haggerty,. W. 
G. Desepte, Wm. F. Dwyer, W. H. Urmy, C. 
Shuttleworth, John I. Nolan, P. O’Brien, J. J. 
Murphy, B. B. Rosenthal and Arthur Beaver. 

Law and Legislative Committee—W. R. Hag- 
erty, John I. Nolan, Fred Zimmerman, Theo. 
Johnson, A. W. Broulette, C. H. Parker, Andrew 
Furuseth. 

Directors of “Labor Clarion”—E. L. Reguin, 
Chas. Radebold, R. I. Wisler, Jas. W. Mullen. 

Delegates to State Federation of Labor—An- 
drew J. Gallagher, John O’Connell. 

There being no opposition to the following 
offices the secretary was instructed to cast the 
ballot for same: President, John A. Kelly; vice- 
president, B. B. Rosenthal; secretary, Andrew J. 
Gallagher; financial secretary, Jas. J. Kenny; 
treasurer, Jas. J. McTiernan; sergeant-at-arms, 
Patrick O’Brien; trustees—J. W. Spencer, Ken- 
neth McLeod, L. Salinger. 

Organizing Committee—John O. Walsh, Mrs. 
Lizzie Williams, J. E. Wilson, D. P. Haggerty, 
I. Miller, Ed. Ford, W. G. Desepte, Mrs. Emma 
O’Keefe, J. LaTorres. 
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Eagleson Co. 


Pacific Shirt Co. 
and Wilson Co. 
Reliable Shirts and Men’s 
Furnishing Goods 


Large Stock. Popular Prices 


1158 Market Street, Near Jones 
Also Los Angeles and Sacramento 


The Best Way 


to help make San Francisco a million by 
1915 is to 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY 


“LUNDSTROM” 
HATS 


have been made here by the best Union 
workmen since 1884. 


Considering Quality and Style they are 
equal to the world’s best. 

To make shopping more convenient, we 
have stores in five different localities. 


Lundstrom’s Exclusive Hat Stores 


1178 Market Street 2640 Mission Street 
26 Third Street 
72 Market Street 605 Kearny Street 


UNION MADE 


Boom the Label 


Modern Methods 
First-Class Work 


EAGLE LAUNDRY CO. 


53 to 67 COLTON STREET 


The only 


LAUNDRY » 


rk 
USING THE | Market [511 


Ring up } 


UNION LABEL 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


The Largest and Most Up-to-Date Works on Paclfio Coast 
27 Tenth St., :: San Francisco 


Biane us } Market 230 


Home J 2300 
BRANCHES: 135 POWELL STREET 


266 SUTTER STREET 
p 1453 POLK STREET 
1158 McALLISTER STREET 
1164 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 
HIGHEST CLASS DYEING AND CLEANING 


MEN’S SUITS IN 48 HOURS 
F. THOMAS Parisian Dyeing and Cleaning Works 


Friday, August 4, 1911. 


Receipts—Hoisting Engineers, $6; Barbers, $14; 
Postal Clerks, $6; Alaska Fishermen, $20; Sta- 
tionary Firemen, $6; Boiler Makers No. 205, $4; 
United Glass Workers, $6; Bay and River Steam- 
boatmen, $6; Electrical Workers No. 6, $12; Lum- 
ber Clerks, $4; Pattern Makers, $24; Material 
Teamsters, $12; Bookbinders, $6; Plasterers, $12; 
Freight Handlers, $4; Horseshoers, $4; Bill Post- 
ers, $2; Granite Cutters, $8. Total, $156. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40;. postage, $5; tele- 
grams and messenger fees, $2; stenographer, $20; 
Miss M. Shields, $18; J. J. Kenny, $15; P. 
O’Brien, $10; Brown & Power Co., $2.60; I. Up- 
ham, stationery, $10; Women’s Union Label 
League, $30. Total, $152.60. 

Adjourned at 12:15 a. m. 

P. S.—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Fraternally submitted, 
ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 


———— &_____ 

CONSERVATION AND RESTORATION. 
(Contributed by the American Economic League.) 

The work being done by Gifford Pinchot and 
the National Conservation League is extremely 
valuable. The value does not consist alone in the 
services they are rendering to save what is left 
of the public domain, but in the principles they 
are impressing on the public mind. There is no 
argument they advance in favor of saving the 
remnant of the public lands which does not apply 
with equal force to the restoration of the rights 
of the people to the use of resources that have 
passed into the possession of private monopolies. 
The platform of the association carried to its 
logical conclusion is nothing more nor less than 
the single tax proposition of Henry George. This 
is made very clear in the paragraph concerning 
water rights which makes the following demand: 

“Payment of reasonable compensation for the 
benefits granted by the people with periodical re- 
adjustment of the rate of compensation, so as to 
insure justice, both to the investor and to the 
public.” 

If this policy is sound in regard to water rights, 
and no one has yet been able to show that it is 
not, it is just as sound in regard to other re- 
sources, 

No argument can be advanced either on grounds 
of morality or of expediency in favor of the claim 
of the Pacific Railroads to immense stretches of 
western lands, of Weyerhauser to many square 
miles of lumber lands, of the Astors to a large 
part of the land of New York City, or of the 
Longworths to the land of Cincinnati, that would 
not apply with equal force to the claim of the 
Guggenheims to the land of Alaska. 

The benefit that will come from blocking the 
attempt to gobble the coal supply of Alaska is 
nothing at all compared with the good that would 
result from giving the people the right to use val- 
uable land much nearer civilization that is being 
wholly or partly withheld from use. In every 
city there is enough of such land the restoration 
of which would be a thousand times as beneficial 
as the saving of Alaska. 

The conservation movement deserves the hest 
wishes of all good citizens, but it should be log- 
ical enough not to hesitate to include in its de- 
mands the restoration of resources that have been 
stolen as well as the blocking of thefts now being 
attempted. = 


Congressman Shirley of Kentucky has intro- 
duced a bill in the House of Representatives 
amending the Pure Food and Drugs’ Act, aiming 
to prohibit false and misleading statements as to 
the curative value of medicinal preparations. 

————_p———_—_— 
“And this is the reward. That the ideal shall 


be real to thee and the impressions of the actual 
world shall fall like summer rain, copious but not 
troublesome. Doubt not, O poet, but persist.”— 
Emerson. 
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“Is there not some novelty in the idea that the 
common run of people are so much more trust- 
worthy than the judges?”’—“Harper’s Weekly.” 

“There you have undisguised the answer to the 
judicial recall idea. There is no other answer in 
substance. The common run of people must have 
somebody to make their laws, they being un- 
worthy as compared with—well, with judges 
where there are no dukes.”—Chicago “Public.” 


“Open Shop Benefits—Last week J. F. Emer- 
son, of Vancouver, B. C., purchased the Pacific 
Manufacturing Company’s mill. This is the only 
hardwood mill on the Pacific Coast. Mr. Emer- 
son and his partners control many thousand 
acres of mahogany, circassian walnut, and other 
hardwoods in the Fiji Islands. It is the new 
firm’s purpose to produce veneers as well as 
hardwood requirements, and they have contracts 
already from eastern furniture manufacturers. 
Mr. Emerson is to make his home in Portland, 
and is several times a millionaire. After the sale 
he stated, ‘If Portland was not an “open shop” 
town I never would have put a dollar in here.’ 
Are your business friends helping you in this 
movement? Show them this.”—Portland Em- 
ployers’ Association. 

“Somebody has handed Emerson a_ lemon. 
Portland is not an ‘open shop’ town, yet. When 
Mr. Emerson can get men to work at skilled 
labor for $1.25 a day, on a fourteen-hour day, it 
will be an ‘open shop’ town. Perhaps he hopes 
to see that glorious condition brought about, or 
perhaps he thinks it is already the rule.”—Port- 
land “Labor Press.” 


“Eleven great steel companies entered into the 
agreement and apportioned among themselves all 
shipments of steel plates. The steel company 
that dared violate the agreement laid itself liable 
to heavy penalties, and it is said that fines of 
$1000 were frequently imposed on members of 
the combination when complaints were filed with 
the executive committee. Each firm was required 
to make monthly sworn statements relating to 
shipments, rolling production, etc., and any mem- 
ber who shipped more than his apportioned 
amount was required to pay a penalty on each 
pound of such excess, the money thus collected 
being apportioned among the members who did 
not ship up to their allotted share.”—From the 
Congressional investigation into the Steel Trust’s 
methods. 

This “gentleman’s agreement” is typical of the 
way monopolists act. They are greedy, selfish, 
and throw every possible safeguard around the 


dollar. At the same time all efforts of their em- . 


ployees to escape from thralldom are bitterly 
fought, and, usually, successfully. Prating about 
“open shop” for the “men,” and showing them- 
selves “closed” tight to competition and business 
initiative, these trust magnates are the best evi- 
dence of the need for a revision of economic con- 
ditions. 


“Arbitrary limitations of output on the part of 
the molders or arbitrary demands for an exces- 
sive amount of output by the molders on the part 
of the foundrymen, being contrary to the spirit 
of equity which should govern the relationship 
of employer and employee, all attempts in that 
direction by either party—the molder or the 
foundrymen—are to be viewed with disfavor and 
will not receive the sanction of this association.” 
—wNational Founders’ Association. 

Did anyone ever hear of an employers’ union 
finding fault with a member because he insisted 
on more than a fair day’s work from an em- 
ployee? 


Se 
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AN INVITATION 


We invite deposits from everyone—rich, poor, 
old and young. We recognize no classes but 
treat large and small depositors with the same 
courtesy and consideration. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


Union Label of the United 
Brewery Workmen. 
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SEE that the Barten- 
der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: Aug, 
Gold on Blue. 


Summerfield & Haines 
UNION-MADE 
CLOTHING 


COR. SIXTH AND MARKET 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


Golden Gate 


Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premi- 
ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 


JOHN L. POLITO 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


2104 MARKET STREET 
PHONE MARKET 2247 


SAN FRANCISCO 


THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 


For MEN and BOYS 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 


DEMAND 
THE BRAND 
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Notes in Union Life 


Among thé dead during the last few days are 
the following unionists: John F. Mahoney of the 
longshore lumbermen, Charles W. Borden of the 
carpenters (No. 22), Andrew J. Patterson of the 
Berkeley carpenters, Joseph L. Brown of the 
painters, Charles J. Craven of the marine cooks 
and stewards, and William W. Howell of the 
machinists. 

A friend of the “Labor Clarion” is anxious to 
find a carpenter supposed to be in this city, 
named W. Raleigh Hoag, late of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
If this paragraph should reach the eye of Mr. 
Hoag or someone who knows him, word left at 
this office will be appreciated. 

The headquarters of the Retail Clerks’ Inter- 
national Protective Association have been moved 
from Denver to Lafayette, Indiana. 

If you call for the union label persistently, and 
patronize the advertisers in the “Labor Clarion” 
consistently, you will be doing a great deal to 
further your own interests. 

C. H. Clingerman, a cafeteria proprietor of 


-_Venice, Cal., has been fined $50 for violating the 


‘women’s eight-hour law. If the Supreme Court 
of California declares the law constitutional, 
which it is earnestly hoped it will, then there 
will be a scurrying to cover of these gentlemen 
who place so little faith in the attempt to im- 
prove the lot of women. It is funny to read that 
they don’t like the law because “it doesn’t go far 
enough,” referring to one or two exemptions. 
The opposition would be just as pronounced 
should the application be made general. 

Edward M. Hasey has been elected president 
of the Richmond Building Trades Council, and 
J. O. Dahl is the business agent. Plans for the 
new Labor Temple are being discussed. 

President John Kiely of the theatrical stage 
employees of Oakland will serve as grand mar- 
shal of the Labor Day parade of the cross-bay 
unionists. After the parade there will be an exo- 
dus for Shell Mound Park to hear Samuel Gom- 
pers. 

Eugene Kuebler is the new president of the 
Sacramento Federated Trades Council, and Frank 
Cooke retains his place as secretary. 

Andrew J. Gallagher has been in Los Angeles 
during the week on business connected with the 
strike and the McNamara case. 

Nearly 150 men have joined the Gasoline Mo- 
tor Boatmen’s and Engineers’ Union on the 
waterfront. Those following this calling have 
long felt the need of an organization for protec- 
tion. Small pay and long hours are the main 
planks of disorganization. 

S. D. Simmons and Edward Wagner will rep- 
resent the theatrical stage employees at the next 
convention of the California State Federation of 
Labor. 

Arthur Beaver has left for Minneapolis to at- 
tend the annual convention of the stationary fire- 
men. 

The Label Section has elected the following 
officers: Frank A. O’Brien, president; R. A. 
Baker, vice-president; James P. Griffin, secretary; 
James A. Himmel, treasurer; Charles M. Erick- 
son, sergeant-at-arms. 

A band of forty pieces will precede the Brother- 
hood of Teamsters on Labor Day. Eiron Gib- 
bons will be the marshal. 

The cooks’ helpers deserve every encourage- 
ment in their efforts to gain new members. Their 
work is oft-times performed under unfavorable 
surroundings. 

The shoe clerks will wear special uniforms in 
the Labor Day parade, and will unite with the 
retail clerks in boosting the working card and 
the union label. 

D. D. Sullivan has been selected grand mar- 
shal.for the-Sacramento Labor- Day- parade. 
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LABOR CIARION. 


A LOS ANGELES CIRCULAR. 
Los Angeles, July 25, 1911. 

To the Officers and Members of Central Coun- 
cils and Sister Unions—Sisters and Brothers: 
Since our last report there has been considerable 
activity on the part of the strikers. All crafts 
have been doing active work, and the non-union 
men have been taken out of the shops in goodly 
numbers, so much so that the firms have been 
complaining to the police to get after our men. 
So far they don’t seem to want to act with the 
activity that they have shown in the past, and 
our men are not being molested to any extent. 
This is no doubt due to the closeness of election, 
and the strength we are developing, which augurs 
well for our success. 

Our principal drawback here has been the lack 
of work. None of the shops are doing much, and 
while it is true they have quite a number of men 
in them, they are all incompetent. There are 
very few mechanics working. The strike has de- 
veloped into a game of freeze-out, with the odds 
on our side, if we can only hold out. The results 
that have already been accomplished prove that 
we can win out with continued support. 

Our payrolls are decreasing, men are going to 
work under fair conditions, and others are leav- 
ing town. All adjacent towns are sending here 
for men and showing a disposition to pay the 
union scale. The carpenters have won their 
strike, and it is no longer necessary for us to 
give them any assistance. The situation, taken 
as a whole, looks much better now than it has 
for some time past. 

Our yearly report is in the hands of the print- 
ers, and it will show exactly how much money 
was sent in here and how it was expended. Also 
how much the different internationals have con- 
tributed, besides maintaining their representatives 
here practically since January 1, 1910, in order to 
unionize Los Angeles. 

It is hardly necessary to say much of anything 
in regard to the McNamara case, as it is receiving 
so much notoriety through the Associated Press 
the average union man throughout the country 
knows the conditions. Those of us who are in 
close touch with the legal staff handling the case 
feel reasonably sure that when the trial is ended 
and the verdict is rendered by the jury, it will be 
acquittal for the McNamara brothers. 

As far as the three members being held on the 
charge of attempting to dynamite the Hall of 
Records, their first indictments by the grand jury 
of Los Angeles were thrown out of court. They 
will re-convene some time this week to devise 
ways and means for another indictment. Your 
strike committee is satisfied that irrespective of 
how many indictments the grand jury here brings 
in, they have no evidence to convict the three men 
now held in any court in this or any other coun- 
try. 

We only wish that our friends in California, 
and throughout the country at large, were here 
in Los Angeles that they might see and realize 
the conditions that we have to fight under: a 
strike-breaking administration, strike-breaking 
police force, and many detectives and deputy con- 
stables thrown in. As we have previously said, 
the men are all paying much attention to our 
political situation as well as to the strike situa- 
tion, feeling sure that the only way we can thor- 
oughly unionize Los Angeles is to put our friends 
in office, which we feel absolutely sure we will 
do this fall. With the continued support of our 
brothers throughout the State of California and 
the entire country who have supported us so loy- 
ally up to the present time, we know that the pro- 
gress already made is a sure indication of victory 
to come. 

With best wishes, we remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
LOS ANGELES STRIKE COMMITTEE. 


Friday, August 4, 1911. 
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PETER TORBET 
Printer of Ribbons and Badges 


69 City Hall Ave. 
Telephone Market 4522 
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Sorensen Co. 


Reliable Jewelers 


and Opticians 
Eyes Examined FREE by Ex- 
pert Optician. 

Largest and finest assort- 
ment in Diamonds, Watches, 
Clocks, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Cut Glass, Opera Glasses, Um- 
brellas and Silver Novelties. 

: 715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 
Mee ee 2593 Mission St., near 22d. 
a 3. 

14K, All_ watch repairing war- 

WEDD) ranted for 2 years. 


18K, 22K 
ING” RINGS 


New Drprbernan pare sees bet 


Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America. 
Week Beginning this Sunday Afternoon. 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 


THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE. 


AMELIA STONE and ARMAND KALISZ presenting 
the operetta “Mon Amour”; “SCROOGE,” Tom Ter- 
riss’ Adaptation of Chas. Dickens’ “A Christmas 
Carol”; ORIGINAL FOUR LONDONS; LOU ANGER; 
HORACE WRIGHT and RENE DIETRICH; THE 
DANDIES; M. NEDERVELD’S SIMIAN JOCKEY; 
NEW DAYLIGHT MOTION PICTURES. Last Week 
“THE DARLING OF PARIS,” featuring Mlle. Mina 
Minar. 


Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 


Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50c. 


PHONES DOUGLAS 70. HOME C 1570, 


WHEN ORDERING 
CUSTOM-MADE TAILORING 


Demand of your Merchant Tailor That this 
Label be Sewed In. It is a Guarantee That They 
are Strictly Custom Made. 


The San Francisco Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis holds a clinic 
for worthy patients each Monday evening at 
7 o'clock in the rooms at 1547 Jackson street, 


between Polk and Larkin. Any man or woman 
unable by reason of employment to attend the 
morning clinics, and desirous of securing ex- 
pert medical attention, is invited to be present. 


a es 
CANT BUST EY 

OVERALLS & PANTS 
UNION MADE 


ARGonaut SHIRIS 


Worthy of special notice are our $20 suits made 
to order. You'll pay $30 to $35 elsewhere. Try 
one. Neuhaus & Co., Tailors, 506 Market. *** 
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Men and Measures 


L. W. Butler and C. E. Sheckels will represent 
the Los Angeles central body in the Bakersfield 
convention of the California State Federation of 
Labor. 

To remove the scarcity in small apartments 
the Ministry of Public Works of Vienna, Austria, 
has issued a decree providing for loans aggre- 
gating $40,000,000 for the erection of workmen's 
dwellings. The money will be advanced to the 
local authorities, building associations and con- 
tractors to acquire the land on which to erect 
suitable buildings, or to adapt existing houses to 
new purposes. Every care will be taken to in- 
sure adequate sanitary and hygienic equipment 
and a proper amount of light and air. Over- 
crowding will specially be prohibited. Rents will 
be fixed on a moderate basis, and they are not 
to be raised without the consent of the ministry. 
No tenants are to be ejected so long as they pay 
their rent and fulfill their ordinary obligations. 

Because a San Francisco corporation styling 
itself the San Francisco Tribune Company has 
filed articles of incorporation with Secretary of 
State Frank Jordan, the Oakland Tribune Pub- 
lishing Company has entered a protest, contend- 
ing that the similarity of names will hurt the 
Oakland company’s sales in San Francisco. Jor- 
dan has taken the protest under consideration 
and will announce a decision later. 

Mayor J. Stitt Wilson of Berkeley uttered 
good sound sense when he said: “I want to give 
you fair warning that if your Socialist mayor or 
councilmen cannot show that we have adminis- 
trative ability, the people will not listen to our 
long, labored arguments on the theory of govern- 
ment.” 

A “Back to the Farm” convention opened at 
the Grand Pacific Hotel in Chicago on July 24th. 
It is said that it is the aim of the convention to 
favor no particular section of the country, but 
to establish a bureau where information in re- 
gard to farm lands throughout the entire country 
may be obtained. The movement will be en- 
tirely official in character, and no private land 
companies will be admitted to an interest in it. 

Seymour Stedman, Socialist candidate for judge 
of the Circuit Court of Cook County, Chicago, 
has been retained by Mayor Seidel of Milwaukee 
to fight a case Judge Eschweiler of that city has 
brought to force the retraction of a criticism 
which Seidel made of the judge’s granting of an 
injunction against the city of Milwaukee. The 
judge demanded a retraction of Mayor Seidel. 
The demand was made in writing and based on 
a speech which Mayor Seidel made. The mayor 
replied that he considered the decision of the 
judge as against the best interests of the city 
and believed that he would be derelict in his duty 
as mayor if he did not criticise the decision. The 
Socialist executive thereupon repeated the words 
at which the judge had taken offense, and de- 
clared that he stood by them. 

Specifically providing that the United States 
Supreme Court shall not be allowed to pass on 
the constitutionality of the measure, Congress- 
man Victor L. Berger, Socialist, of Milwaukee, 
last Monday introduced in the House an old-age 
pension bill. Berger's measure proposes to pen- 
sion every person in the country over sixty years 
old and who has been a citizen of the United 
States more than sixteen years, giving sums of 
trom $1 to $4 per week, depending upon the other 
income of the pensioner. He estimates that the 
cost of the law to the country would be $347,000,- 
000 annually. In Berger’s bill provision is made 
for a commission composed of members of the 


three parties in Congress to compile data on the © 


subject. This action is indicative of the trend in 
public sentiment all over the world. A penniless 
old age is an appalling thought. 


FEDERATION COUNCIL MEETS. 

Last Sunday the executive council of the Cal- 
ifornia State Federation of Labor met in the 
Labor Temple. The regular amount of routine 
business was transacted. 

An appeal from the A. F. of L. for contribu- 
tions for the McNamara Defense Fund was con- 
sidered, and it was decided to donate $250. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Paul Scharrenberg was author- 
ized to receive additional contributions from 
unions. 

The Trades and Labor Council of Vallejo for- 
warded a copy of a resolution condemning the 
action of the Mare Island Y. M. C. A. for dis- 
charging an employee because he became a can- 
didate for public office. On motion, the senti- 
ments expressed in the resolution were approved. 

The weekly reports of Organizer Juan Ramir- 
ez (April 21st to July 24th) showing splendid re- 
sults in Los Angeles and vicinity, were noted and 
filed, and Brother Ramirez was allowed $15 per 
month additional for expense, beginning with the 
month of August. 

The reports of Special Organizer Hannah 
Nolan (May 16th and June 3d) relating in detail 
the strike of the California Cotton Mills employ- 
ees, were noted and filed. 

Secretary Paul Scharrenberg told at length of 
the formation of the Sacramento River Fisher- 
men’s Union, in which Organizer P. Sioris and 
Special Organizer L. D. Tomasso rendered materi- 
al assistance on behalf of the State Federation. 

Vice-President Leavitt reported upon his visit 
to Petaluma on July 28th, with reference to the 
formation of a Labor Council. Preliminary steps 
‘vere taken to organize a Labor Council at a date 
in the near future. Brother Leavitt was also 
directed to visit Santa Rosa and San Rafael. 

Secretary-Treasurer Scharrenberg reported on 
matters previously alluded to in these columns, 
laying stress on the reports on labor legislation 
and the analysis of the new employers’ liability 
and employees’ compensation laws. 

With reference to the Constitutional Amend- 
ments to be voted upon at the special election on 
October 10th, it was decided upon recommenda- 
tion of the secretary that a circular be issued, and 
given State-wide publicity, in which trade union- 
ists and friends are urged to support the follow- 
ing six Constitutional Amendments: 


Senate Constitutional Amendment 2, Number 1 
on the ballot, authorizing State inspection of 
weights and measures. 

Senate Constitutional Amendment 8, number 4 
on the ballot, granting suffrage to women. 

Senate Constitutional Amendment 22, Number 
7 on the ballot, establishing the initiative and the 
referendum. 

Senate Constitutional Amendment 23, Number 
8 on the ballot, establishing the recall of all 
elective officials, including judges. 

Senate Constitutional Amendment 32, Number 
10 on the ballot, authorizing the Legislature to 
enact a compulsory employers’ liability and com- 
pensation law for industrial accidents. 

Assembly Constitutional Amendment 50, Num- 
ber 23 on the ballot, increasing the power of the 
Railroad Commission over rates of transporta- 
tion. 

The question of defending the eight-hour law 
for women was discussed and statements made of 
the way the labor bodies had co-operated in the 
legal defense of the attacks made on the law. 

On petition of the Warehouse Workers’ Union 
of Crockett, the executive council declared in- 
tention of levying a boycott against the products 
of the California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Company, on account of the latter’s general un- 
fair attitude to labor. 

On motion it was decided not to publish a 
“Year Book.” 

Resolutions were submitted in opposition to 
Judge Van Fleet's expressions concerning the 


attitude he assumed organized labor takes to the 
laws of the land (see editorial on page 8). 

The organizers in the migratory labor field pre- 
sented their reports. Unions have been started 
in San Francisco (2), Oakland, Stockton, Rich- 
mond and Los Angeles. 

The secretary-treasurer reported the State Fed- 
eration receipts for April, May and June as 
$1772.09, which sum, added to a balance on hand 
of $2040.26, gave a total of $3812.35. The dis- 
bursements for the three months were $1625.92, 
leaving a balance in the treasury of $2186.43. 

———_—___ & 

When the English Trades Union Congress 
opens its forty-fourth annual session at New- 
castle on September 4th, several important reso- 
lutions will immediately be submitted for the ap- 
proval of the delegates. The resolution which 
promises to provoke the warmest discussion will 
be introduced by the London Glass Blowers’ 
Trade Society, which wishes the congress to de- 
clare the regular standing army a menace to 
popular liberty, and to recommend a real citizen 
army, officered through election from the rank 
and file, and to be used for defensive purposes 
only. The National Association of Prudential 
Assurance Agents will ask the congress to call 
upon the Government for the appointment of a 
parliamentary commission to move for the na- 
tionalization of industrial insurance. The dock 
laborers assert, that, under Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Lloyd George’s proposed unemploy- 
ment and invalidity insurance law, workingmen 
are required to pay too much money. 


U-Need Hand Paste 


“Of Course You Do’”’ 


The only Mechanics Hand Soap made that 
cleans the hands thoroughly without injury to 
the skin. 

The only soap made that bears the Label of the 
Soap workers. 

“Made in California,” ‘“Patronize your 
Neighbor.” 


U-NEED MANUFACTURING CO. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


It appeals to particular people be- 
cause it is particularly good 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 


Savings (The German Bank) Commercial 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco. 

526 California St., Suan Francisco, Cal. 
Guaranteed Capital ........... «sees +. $1,200,000 O00 
Capital actually paid up in cash....... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds........ $1,605,792 68 
Employees’ Pension Fund .............-. $113,473 47 
Deposits, June 30th, 1911.............- $44,567,705 83 
Total Asmets 2... 2cscccrccvecccsesces $47,173,498 51 


Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Office 
or Express Co's, Money Orders, or coin by Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock noon, and Saturday 
evenings from 6:30 o'clock p. m. to 8 o’clock p. m., 
for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President and 
Manager, George Tourny; Third Vice-President, J. 
W. Van Bergen; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assist- 
ant Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, A. H. 
Muller; Assistant Secretaries, G. J. O. Folte and 
Wm. D. Newhouse; Goodfellow, Eells & Orrick, 
General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, George Tourny, J. W. Van Bergen, Ign. 
Steinhart, I. N. Walter, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T. Kruse 
and W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets, for receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Clement 
Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues; for receipt 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer, Man- 
ager. 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight. 

The regular weekly meeting of the board of 
directors was held last Tuesday, August Ist, Pres- 
ident Albert A. Greenbaum presiding. 

Emelio Mirez, violinist, was admitted to mem- 
bership upon examination. 

A transfer card was deposited by Alberico An- 
naruni, double bass, Local No. 1. 

A transfer card was withdrawn by Geo. W. 
Miller, Local No. 310. 

Reinstated to membership in good standing: 
G. C. St. John, J. L. Callaghan, W. A. Sabin, Miss 
F. B. Howard, Miska Genar, E. Buichner, W. 
Wenzel, Geo. Morgan. 

Members at liberty for the Labor Day parade, 
and wishing engagement, will please send in their 
names at once. Al! those not registering before 
August 15th will be considered engaged. 

Walter Weber returned last week from a two 
weeks outing in the Yosemite Valley. He says 
there are a great many people in the valley this 
year, and he reports a tine time on the vacation. 

Numbers drawing gate prizes at the picnic, as 
yet uncalled for, can find the numbers on the 
bulletin board at headquarters. 

H. F. Anderson is confined to his bed as the 
result of a fall he received a few days ago from 
a ladder while trying to reach the roof of his 
house. We have not been able to hear just how 
badly he is injured. 

The next regular meeting of the union will be 
held at headquarters on Thursday, August 10th, 
at 1 o’clock p. m. Business of importance will 
be transacted, and members are requested to at- 
tend. 

Mrs. Sharp, mother of W. E. and Frank Sharp, 
both well-known members of this local, died Fri- 
day last. Her death was the result of a stroke 
of paralysis with which she was attacked some 
two weeks ago. 

———— ee 
WHY THE CHURCH EXISTS. 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

John Fiske, who was neither a churchman nor 
a theologian but one of the foremost scientific 
investigators, said of religion: “None can deny 
that it is the largest and most ubiquitous fact 
connected with the existence of mankind upon 
the earth.” 

Man is incurably religious and his religion ex- 
presses itself in many ways. This, in a measure, 
accounts for the variety of religious denomina- 
tions. But religion is life. It is not manufactured 
by priests and ministers; it is born in the hearts 
of men. Life produces organisms. There is no 
life anywhere without organization. The inor- 
ganic is the lifeless. Some men say: “I believe 
in religion but I don’t believe in the church.” 

You cannot have real religion without organi- 
zation; not necessarily the form of organization 
which we find in the church today, but some kind 
of organization must result from religion. True 
religion is a social force. No man can be re- 
ligious alone. There must be relationship to 
God and man. The church is man’s expression 
of his religious life and instincts. It is the organi- 
zation which he has formed to permit him to 
serve best; for true religion means service. It 
should never be forgotten, in a discussion with 
regard to the church, that man’s greatest need 
is spiritual and that the church is the organiza- 
tion which has been created to satisfy this need. 
This, of itself, justifies the existence of the church. 

But the success of the church is not indicated 
by its great wealth, its enormous membership, 
its splendid form of worship; for, after all, re- 
ligion cannot be an end in itself. The church, 
in order to make good, must direct religion so 
that it will be of social value. It is the business 
of the church to save not itself but the world. 
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5. N. WOOD & CO. 


MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 


LET US HAVE YOUR ORDER 
FOR YouR FALL SUIT EARLY 


Orders are coming into our Men’s Tailor- 
ing Department at a lively rate these days, 
induced perhaps by the beautiful materials 
which we are showing for Fall and by the 
low prices at which we are making these 
suits. 


But a great many of them are being 
brought here by the Suits themselves, which 
are daily being turned out. 


No tailor shop in San Francisco, even at 
twice the prices we are charging, is turning 
out such satisfactory suits as we are making 
here. All of them are made on our own 
premises; they are cut by the best and most 
experienced cutters and designers, and are 
made by the most skilled operators. 


We own the materials at prices far less 
than the ordinary merchant tailor because 
of the immense quantities we consume in 
our factory and in this particular depart- 
ment, 


Prices on these Made-to-Order Suits are: 


$18.50 $20 $25 and $30 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it: 

American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

McKenzie Broom Co., 315 Bryant. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Standard Box Factory. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Victoria Cafeterias, 133 Powell and 76 Geary. 

Washington Square Theatre, Powell-Montgomery. 

Wreden & Co., 2294 Fillmore. 
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St. Paul Typographical Union at its last regu- 
lar meeting appointed a committee of three to 
formulate plans for the organization of a junior 
union for apprentices. The purpose of this move 
is to educate in unionism boys who are learning 
the trade, so that at the -end of their apprentice- 
ship they will be ready and qualified for union 
work and thoroughly imbued with the principles 
of the trade-union movement. All printers’ ap- 
prentices will be eligible to membership in the 
union, whether they are working in union or non- 
union shops. 

The “Inter Ocean” has reduced its price to 1 
cent, thus clearing the Chicago newspaper field 
of 2-cent dailies. 

The Government Printing Office consumes 
about one million gallons of water daily. 


Friday, August 4, 1911. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

Last Sunday’s meeting was well attended, 
despite the nice weather that was an inducement 
to stay out-of-doors. The final report of the con- 
vention committee showed that the arrangements 
for the fifty-seventh session of the I. T. U. are 
as nearly perfect as can be devised. The pro- 
gram has been printed several times. Fresno 
Typographical Union will distribute cartons of 
different varieties of raisins at the headquarters 
in the Argonaut Hotel. 

An appropriation of $150 has been made from 
the entertainment fund for the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary’s reception to the lady delegates and visitors 
at the Argonaut on the evening of August 12th. 
The women who journey to San Francisco will 
participate in the entertainment features provided 
for Sunday, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

A band of twenty pieces will accompany the 
bay excursion on Sunday, August 13th, and will 
also be present at the opening session of the 
convention, giving a concert from 9 to 10 o’clock 
at Eagles’ Hall. 

A change has been made in the hall for the 
“get together” on Saturday evening, August 12th. 
Lyric Hall at 513 Larkin street has been selected. 

The following members have been added to the 
reception committee, to serve in conjunction with 
the souvenir, hotels and halls, badge and press 
committees: F. A. Hutchinson, J. B.. Swart, J. F. 
Newman, J. M. Seratt, J. J. Coleman, L. A. 
Bickell, W. M. Davy, E. L. Parkins, Maybelle 
Jordan, G. H. Fields, Emil Scheneck, J. V. Ton- 
kin, Louis Scharenberg, George Wyatt, L. Kim- 
mell, Homer Gambler, J. H. Jansen, A. W. Janke, 
B. F. Wise, L. P. Hall, Emma Toland, William 
Groom, F. Stender, L. Nordhausen, L. Canepa, 
E. C. Hall, D. F. McDevitt, H. B. Cronon, Je AG 
Keefe, A. H. Wallace, George Smith, L. D. Small, 
W. H. Leichner, Leo Meyer. 

A coupon book has been prepared that will 
contain the full program and other information, 
coupons for badge and souvenir, and tickets for 
the several entertainment features. 

Each member of No. 21 will be given a strip 
ticket entitling the holder to a copy of the 
souvenir book and participation in the Saturday 
night “get together,’ the Sunday bay ride and 
the Monday evening lecture. For the reduced 
rate of $2.30 (including lunch) members may 
secure a ticket for the Mount Tamalpais and 
Muir Woods excursion on Tuesday, August 15th. 
It is necessary to notify Secretary-Treasurer 
Michelson by August 10th of a desire to par- 
ticipate, in order that arrangements may be made. 

A report from the delegates to the Allied 
Printing Trades Council told of the formation of 
the new organization, and the harmony existing 
was stated to be indicative of the possibility of 
good work in the future. 

At the next meeting (August) immediately fol- 
lowing initiation, a delegate or delegates will be 
elected to the Bakersfield convention of the State 
Federation of Labor. It will be decided at that 
time whether the full delegation will be sent. 

The executive committee was instructed to ac- 
cept the offer of the international to forward 
tuberculosis exhibits for an educational campaign 
against tuberculosis in the western: cities. 

There were three deaths, sixty-two cards de- 
posited and fifty-one withdrawn during the month. 


Word was received on July 27th from the 
coroner of Madera, Cal., that Philip O’Rourke 
had been found dead in that city. He was a mem- 
ber of No. 21, and steps were taken to see that 
the body was properly interred. 

Members are again reminded of the need of co- 
operating with the officials during the stress of 
convention time. Pay your dues and assessments 
at the earliest possible moment. By so doing 
you will lend a helping hand that will be appre- 
ciated. 
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Friday, August 4, 1911. 


DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth Street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. Headquarters phones, 
Market 56; Home M 1226. 

Alaska Fishermen—95 Steuart. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 2—Meet alternate 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 3—Meet alternate 
Mondays, Building Trades Temiple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 5—Meet alternate 
Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway and Kearny. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Crackers)—Meet ist and 38d 
Mondays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 177 
Capp. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, Ist and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 343 Van Ness. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
Meet 4th Thursdays, St. Helen’s Hall, 2089 15th. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 22 Ninth. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters 177 Capp; 
meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays. Roesch 
Building, 15th and Mission. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet ist and 8d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
30at Builders—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—Meet second and fourth 
Wednesdays, Polito Hall, 3265 16th. J. Toohey, 
618 Precita ave. 

Book Binders, Paper Rulers, Paper Cutters and 
Folding Machine Operators’ Union, No. 31—Meet 
ist and 3d Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 
14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 1st and 3d 
Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

Bootblacks—Meet 1st and 38d Sundays, Garibaldi 
Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 8d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3d Tues- 
days, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers, No. 158—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 

days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, No. 31—Meet 
Mondays, 224 Guerrero. 

Broom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 
316 14th. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; headquarters, 314 14th. 

Carpenters, No, 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters, No. 304—Meet Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 4883—Meet Mondays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1082—Meet Fridays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters. No, 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Cement Workers, No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs, No, 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 1st and 3d 
Thursdays in evening, second and fourth Thurs- 
days in afternoon, at 124 Fulton. S. T. Dixon, 
business agent. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th 
and Mission; meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloak Makers No. 8—Meet 925 Golden Gate ave., 
Jefferson Square Hall. 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—Meet 2d and 
4th Wednesdays, Jefferson Square Hall; Jake 
Hyams, secretary, 985 Fulton. 

Composition Roofers, No. 25—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 303 Sixth; meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, at 1213 Market. 

Cooks, No. 44—Headquarters, 338 Kearny; meet Ist 
and 3 Thursday nights. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Die ical Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 124 
ulton, 

Biseusteal Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 146 
teuart. 

Dleeve ret Workers, No. 6338—Meet Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton. 

Elevator Conductors and Starters, No. 13105—Meet 
Ist and 8d Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Elevator Constructors, No. 8—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

ik Handlers—Meet 1st and 8d Tuesdays, 316 

th. 

Furniture Handlers, No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


LABOR CLARION. 


Gardeners’ Protective Union, No. 13020—Meet 2d 
and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Garment Cutters—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
aye Labor Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 
14th. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers, No. 404—Meet 
2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 

Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 


Gas and Water Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 
306 14th. ; 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Thursdays, 343 Van Ness 
Ave.; office. 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Kendrick’s 
Hall, 454 Valencia. Headquarters. same place. 

Hatters—James Moran, secretary, 1178 Market. 

Hoisting Engineers, No. 59—Meet Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Housesmiths and Iron Workers, No. 78—Meet Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 


Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 3d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Jewelry Workers, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Longshore Lumbermen’s Protective Association— 
Meet ist and 8d Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Lumber Clerks’ Association—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
W. B. Atkinson, Rec. See., 1606 Castro. 

ae ee No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 

ak. 

Mailers—Meet 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet 1st and 3d 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Cutters, No. 44—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Workers, No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marine Firemen, Oilers’ and Watertenders’ Union 
of the Pacific—91 Steuart. 

Metal Polishers—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 8d Tuesdays, at Helvetia 
Hall, 3964 Mission; headquarters, 641 California. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Millmen, No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millmen, No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millwrights, No. 766—Meet ist and 3d Fridays 
Building Trades Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th; beadquarters, 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local 162, International 
Aliiance Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, at headquarters, Musicians’ 
Hall, 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers, No. 12,831—Meet at 2089 15th, 
St. Helen's Hall. M. Boehm, Sec., 443 Franklin. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. V.i. Kline, 
secretary, 204 Valencia. 

Painters, No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Paste Makers—Meet Ist and 3a Sundays, 441 Broad- 
way. 

Pattern Makers-—Meet alternate Saturdays, at head- 
quarters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 
Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 

Hall, 316 14th. ~ 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 

—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers, No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

peep Office Clerks—Meet 4th Saturdays, 1254 Mar- 
et. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—-Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, busi- 
ness agent, 557 Clay. 

Hampeniien-eaeet 1st Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 348 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 124 Fulton. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m. 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Sellers Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 

ast. 

Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Sheet Metal Workers, No. 104—Meet 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters, No. 510—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Stable Employees—Meet Tuesdays, 22 Ninth. 

ae rae Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 
a th. 
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Steam Engineers, No. 64—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet ist and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
Te Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 

th. 

Steam Shovel and Dredgemen, No. 29—Meet 2d 
Tuesday, Golden Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; John 
McGaha, secretary-treasurer. 

Stereotypers and HWlectrotypers—Meet 1st Wednes- 
days, in Assembly Hall, Monadnock Building. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 741 47th Ave., Rich- 
mond _ District. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 

Teamsters, No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 
Bryant. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobaceo Workers—Miss M. Kerrigan, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Meet last Sunday, 316 14th; 
headquarters, Room 237 Investors’ Building, 
Fourth and Market. L. Michelson, Sec.-Treas. 

Undertakers—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 431 Du- 
boce Ave. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet first Wednesday 2:30 p. m., 
oa Wednesday evenings, at headquarters, 61 

urk. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Wednesdays, at headquar- 
ters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

bad Aeron Moet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 

White Rats Actors’ Union of America—Walter J. 
Talbot, secretary, 127 Ellis. 

Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Woman’s Union Label League, Local 258—Mrs. 
Hannah Nolan, secretary-treasurer, 3719A Seven- 
teenth street. 

Wage Earners’ Suffrage League—316 14th; office 
hours 9 to 11 a. m. Louise LaRue, secretary. 


For Women in Union and Home 


Sheriff John M. Townsend has appointed Miss 
Mollie Spicer, twenty-five years old, as the first 
woman deputy sheriff in Dutchess County, New 
York. She gave a bond of $2000 and received a 
badge. Miss Spicer’s service in rescuing children 
from worthless parents under authority of the 
State Charities Aid Association carries her 
into wild localities. For her protection and to 
facilitate the service of warrants she obtained 
the appointment of deputy sheriff. 

In Constantinople there is a woman’s club 
which is most cosmopolitan. They have members 
that are natives of nearly every country where 
women are progressive enough to have clubs. 
There are American women, French, German, 
English, Bulgarian, Greek, Armenian and Russian. 
The women meet once a month and have talks 
on literature and on travel. The talks on liter- 
ature are most interesting, for each one always 
has something delightful to tell of her home 
country. 

For the first time in the history of the Albany 
Law School a woman carried off the highest 
honors of commencement. Miss Hazel M. Cole 
of Springfield, Mass., was awarded the most cov- 
eted prize offered by the institution, the Josiah 
H. Benton prize for excelling in class standing. 
The only woman in a class of fifty-four, she left 
her male classmates far behind in her year’s 
work. In addition she won the White prize, a set 
of “White on Corporations,” for the best ex- 
amination on corporation law. 

The clerks report that the eight-hour law for 
women has had the result of causing a kindlier 
feeling on the part of women employed in stores 
toward the organization. 

Mrs. Sincha Silverman, 104 years old, lately died 
in New York City, and was buried in earth from 
Jerusalem. It was her wish to be buried in Jeru- 
salem soil, and, seeing no prospect of going 
there, she had a friend send her a box of earth 
twenty-eight years ago. Mrs. Silverman left fif- 
teen grandchildren and twenty great-grandchil- 
dren. She remembered distinctly the invasion of 
Moscow by Napoleon. 
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NEWS FROM THE SOUTH. 
(Contributed by Los Angeles Strike Committee.) 
With practically no court proceedings in which 
union labor is interested occurring, and with only 
the usual reports of progress from the handlers 


of the various strikes being carried on under the’ 


supervision of the Los Angeles strike committee, 
affairs here have been quiet the past week. 

Chief of interest is the condition of Mrs. Ortic 
McManigal, wife of the man on whose testimony 
certain interests hope to convict John J. and 
James B. McNamara, union men, of the destruc- 
tion of the Los Angeles “Times” plant. Mrs. 
McManigal, though now better, is a very sick 
woman, having collapsed from nervous. strain 
last Saturday. It is announced by her physicians 
that she may be temporarily paralyzed in one 
lower limb, and possibly the injury may be per- 
manent. Her condition was brought about by 
the worry caused by the espionage of Burns’ 
sleuths, under which she has been constantly 
since her arrival here, and her declaration that 
she will cast her lot with union labor and the 
men whom her husband is against. 

Mrs. McManigal is at a local hospital under 
the care of two physicians. Even there she is 
not free from the miserable presecution of her 
tormentors. Two Burns’ men in an automobile 
followed the ambulance in which she rode to its 
doors, and always since then the Burns’ car has 
not been far from the hospital doors. 

Without much argument the cases of A. B. 
Maple, F. Ira Bender and B. H. Connors, union 
men charged with attempting to destroy the Hall 
of Records building last September, who have 
been reindicted since the original true bills 
against them were quashed, has been set for 
Monday morning at 10 o'clock. At that time the 
attorneys for the defense will make another plea 
to have the existing indictments sent the way of 
the old ones, and if this is denied pleas of not 
guilty will be entered. 

The Socialist-Union Labor ticket for the muni- 
cipal election next fall is progressing favorably, 
though quietly. Several of the local unions have 
already formed Job Harriman clubs. Each Sun- 
day night the Socialist Campaign Committee 
meets in joint session with the General Campaign 
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PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


LABOR CLARION. 


Committee of the local council. Several speakers 
have been secured to “stump” and from now on 
the campaign offers to become a warm one. 

Miss Margaret C. Daley of the international 
executive board of the United Garment Workers 
of America, is in Los Angeles signing up con- 
tracts with firms employing members of her 
trade. Miss Daley has met with much success 
on her rounds. 

Juan Ramirez, organizer for the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, who has been ill recently, has re- 
covered and is again at work. 

The Bakers’ Union, although having exceed- 
ingly unequal conditions to contend with, bids 
fair to set a record for rapid growth. Fifteen 
new members have been enrolled during the past 
month and several others have signified their in- 
tention of coming in. 

The Bartenders’ Union established a new local 
at San Pedro last week. 
working there joined. 

Members of the strike committee report that 
the iron trades strike is progressing favorably, 
and while as yet there is no direct indication of 
an offer by the employers to settle, they are con- 
vinced that a few weeks more of the kind of 
fight the men have been putting up will bring 
them to time. It asks that brethren up the State 
keep up their share of the fight by not falling 
back in their contributions. 


p> — 
ORPHEUM. 


The Orpheum bill for next week will have as 
its headline attraction Amelia Stone and Armand 
Kalisz in the exquisitely dainty little operetta 
“Mon Amour.” 
gram will be “Scrooge,” as played with enormous 
success in England for the last five years. The 
Original Four Londons, champions of the air, 
will be seen in their daring and finished casting 
act. Lou Anger, the German Soldier, will deliver 
his famous monologue about the trials and tribu- 
lations of those who engage in battle. Next week 
will be the last of Horace Wright and Rene Die- 
trich, The Dandies, and M. Nederveld’s Simian 
Jockey. It will also conclude the engagement of 
“The Darling of Paris,” which is proving one of 
the eee it JOT Session Wath the Scneret Wemaien | the ercatest on eattical Seneanocs of theatrical sensations. 


Practically every man 


A special feature of the new pro- 


IS 


“THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARKET STREET Opp. Stockton 


SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


OUR GREAT SHOE SALE 
Is NOW ON 


Hundreds of styles of stylish, depend- 
able footwear for men, women and 
children, priced at less than the 

cost of manufacture 


Don’t miss this chance as these remarkable 
reductions mean a Saving of from 50c to 
$2.50 on each pair purchased : : : : 


Friday, August 4, 1911. 


Phone Douglas 1309 Room 540 Mills Bldg. 
RICHARD CAVERLY 


Agent. 
Don’t Carry Life Insurance, 
Let It Carry You. 


Self-paying, income policy, with cash re- 
turn if you live, providing for old age, or 
your loved ones when you die. 


A guaranteed pension for life, if you are 
physically or mentally unable to work. For 
Man or Woman. 


Send for Illustration. 


PUBLIC MONEY TO BUILD HOSPITALS. 

In spite of the fact that State sanatoria and 
hospitals for tuberculosis have been established 
in thirty-one States, and 114 municipal or county 
hospitals in twenty-six States, vastly more public 
provision is needed to stamp out consumption, 
says the National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis in a bulletin just 
issued, 

All the States east of the Mississippi River ex- 
cept Vermont, South Carolina, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Florida, Mississippi and Illinois, have pro- 
vided for State sanatoria. In Vermont a private 
sanatorium is partially used as a State institu- 
tion, and in Florida an indefinite provision for 
such a hospital has been made. 

The States west of the Mississippi River which 
have established State sanatoria are, Minnesota, 
lowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, North 
Dakota, Nebraska, South Dakota, Montana, and 
Oregon. There are thirty-nine sanatoria pro- 
vided by these States, Connecticut having three, 
Massachusetts four, 
Texas two. 


Pennsylvania three and 

New York State leads in municipal and county 
hospitals for tuberculosis, having thirty-four, 
while Ohio, the second on the list, has seventeen, 
and Massachusetts, the third, has nine. In these 
twenty-six States which are the only ones having 
any municipal or county care for tuberculosis, 
there are 114 hospitals, including special pavilions 
Hardly more than one-tenth 
of the cities of 30,000 population and over, make 
any local provision for tuberculosis cases, and 
not one-twentieth of the less populous districts 
make such provision. 


and almshouses. 


In addition to the State, municipal and county 
hospitals, the Federal Government provides for 
selected classes in the United States 
Army Hospital at Fort Bayard, New Mexico, the 
United States Public Health and Marine Hospital 
Service Sanatorium at Fort Stanton, New Mex- 
ico, the United States Navy Hospital at Las 


certain 


Animas, Colorado, and in five special hospitals 
for Indians on different reservations in the west. 

Apart from these institutions, and a few special 
pavilions at prisons, hospitals for the insane, and 
some other public institutions, a grand total of 
hardly 200, the institutional care of the consump- 
tive is left to private philanthropy. With 200,000 
deaths from consumption every year, and more 
than that number of living cases too poor to pay 
for their care in private institutions, the National 
Association says that unless the cities, counties 
and States realize their duty and provide ade- 
quate local hospital accommodations for these 
consumptives, the disease can never be stamped 


out. eo 
“The press stands between the people and their 
government and institutions. It furnishes a uni- 
versal solvent making possible an effective human 
relationship, and freely performs essential offices 
wholly apart from the direct-paid-for service 
which it renders its constituency. This service 
may seem intangible to those officers whose 
i minds seem wholly fixed upon ease of classifica- 
tion of mail, but it is intensely real and cannot 
4 be ignored except at the peril and loss of the 
whole people.”—Emerson P. Harris. 


